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sat. KH. H. BUTLER & CO., +285: 


17 & 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, 


Publishers of 


APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


OUR COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 
MITCHELL'S 


The successful Pioneer, is now the Standard, and in general use through- 
out the United States. 


OUR NEW READERS, 
BUTLER’S SERIES. 


But recently issued, they have created a new interest in school life, and 
have already achieved unprecedented success. 


OUR NEW READING CHARTS and Chart Primer, 
BUTLER’S SERIES. 
The best ee appliances for elementary instruction in reading. Un- 
surpassed in beau 
OUR p eapeneaprey 
THE NEW AMERICAN, 


llers have successfully held their rapidly-acquired popularity,— 
more igre O MILLION COPIES being in circulation. 


OUR ARITHMETICS and GRADED PROBLEMS, 
THE NEW AMERICAN. 
Have eclipsed many of the old systems, and bids fair to outrival all competitors, 
OUR OTHER PUBLICATIONS, in Part, are 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories, Bingham’s Latin Series, Butler’s Elements 





of Che Butler’s Elements of Geometry, Smith’s Grammar, 
Sargent’s ology, Scholar’s Companion, Oxford’s Speakers, 
AND ALL ARE 
APPROVED "TEXT - BOOKS, 


Tue Riversive LrrenaTurz SERIES. 
Averaging about 70 Pages. Each number 15 cents. 


Longfellow’s Evangeline. With Biographical Sketch, Historical 
Sketch, and Notes. 


. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. 
. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. 


private theatricals in schools and families. 
Whittier’s Snow Bound and Among the Hills. With Notes. 


Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezar, Maud Muller, and 
Other Poems. With Biographical Sketch and Notes. 
With’ Bio- 


Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story and Other Poems. 
graphical Sketeh and Notes, 


. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New 
1692: Grandfather's Chair, Part I With Questions. 


. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New 
1760 : Grandfather's Chair, Part Il. With Questions. 


. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New 
1803 ;: Grandfather's Chair, Part 1Il. With Questions. 


Hawthorne's Biographical Stories ; Benjamin West, Sir Isaac 
Gowns Samuel Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Bepjamin Franklin, Queen Christina. With 
estions. 


Longfellow's The Children’s Hour, The Windmill, The Threa 


Kings, and eighteen other selections. With a Biographical Sketch, and Notes. 


12. Studies in Longfellow. Thirty-two Topics for Study, 
Questions and References relating to each Topic. 
With 


Leal 


With Notes. 
Dramatized, for 


England History, 1620- 


L1692- 


England History, 


17 60- 
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England History, 


ca 
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It 


with 


13, 14. Longfe eliow’s The Song of Hiawatha. Notes and a 


ulary. In Two Parts. 30 Cents. 
Other numbers in preparation. 
t= Full Educational Parner oot f sent free: to any address. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





Send for Samples, Specimen Pages, Ci: culars, etc., etc. 
Cc. H. BROWNE, 19 Bond Street, New York. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 











GRAY’S PROF. CRAY, “THE LINNAUS OF AMERICA.” GRAY’S 
BOTANIES. How Plants Grow. Lessons and Manual of Botany. BOTANIES. 
Gray's |ghietamemn sc sbey orn nt agente moat me eA YS 


BOTA NIES. ets ied Small 4to. 500 Wood Cuts. Introduetion price, 
; School and Field Book of Botany 








Y b 
oe ‘beginners and advanced classes wherever tae estenee i tought. 
nners an vanced c wherever ce 
BOTA NIES. 8vo. Cloth. 621 Pages. Introduction price, $1.44. 


besides 20 plates. Titredactled Price, $2. 


BOTANIES. 


GRAY’S 
BOTANIES. 


Apgar’s Plant ae 
A VALUABLE AID. 


A book of 124 blank schedules to enable pupils to write out 
brief Seacriptions of plants analyzed Py them in clasg- work. 
4to cloth. Introduction price. 55 cents, i 


_. Send for full descriptive cireular of Gray's entire Botanical Seriex. Our new Brie; Descriptive List sent free ot application. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & cO.,. Publishers, 753 and 756 Broadway, New York. 








JOHNSON’S: NEW 4LEUSTRATED 
FAMILY ATLAS OF THE iia: 


With a New Treatise on Physical Geography by Prof. A. GUYOT, LL. D., 


Was Awarded the 


FIRST-PRIZE MEDAL at both Universal Expositions in 


Paris. 


The Largest, Most Finely Executed; and only Iliustrated TOWNSHIP ATLAS OF THE WORLD ever Published. 
2" The American Maps have been Compiled, Drawn,and Engraved from the most recent and authentic sources, such as the Government Coa st 
and Inland Surveys and Explorations, and the Foreign portion from the latest and best European Atlases and Charts ; and the 
Statistics have been prepared from the latest Official data by Hon. A. R. Spofford, LL. D., Librarian of Congress. 


ALSO INCLUDING 


A Dictionary of Religious .Denominations, Sects, Parties, 


and Associations. 


Compiled by PROFESSOR ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK, Dy Diy tL. Ds; Pres:-of the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 





A. J. JOHNSON & Co., Publishers, 11 Great Jones St., Near Broadway, New York. 


NEW MAPS OF STATES AND TERRITORIES COLORED IN TOWNSHIPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. RELIABLE MEN WANTED. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE 


CHEMICALS. 
Chemists, Colleges, 
Schools, and Laboratories, 
Supplied with the best goods at the lowest prices. 


Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur- 
naces, a specialty in manufacture. 


A. H. ANDREWS & C0., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Baker, Pratt & Co., 
dhs General School Furnishers, 
19 Bond Street, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE CELEBRATED 
“TRIUMPH” 
Dovetailed Desks, 

And Improved 
Methods of Seating. 


Also manufacturers of the Improved Eureka 
Liquid Slating, wales gives only perfect 


blackboard surface 
GLOBES, 
ORRERIES, TEL- 
LURIANS, MAPS, 
CHARTS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, ETC. 





ing = description of moe on Mtoe Saeeee at mail- 


A. H. ANDREWS & Co., 
Successors to BAKE PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond 8t., N.Y.; Be ‘Arch St., Phila.; 
197 Wabash Ave., Chi cago. 


TEACHERS. 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


For the year ending December 31st, 1884, 
ARGITD. ..0)--.-fbos-...0.0...005 ae Ba eee #108,876,178.51 








Annuity Account. 
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Annuities Terminated. 
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1,756 70 
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$377,622,021 
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25,832 7°6 
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To Balance from last sisaial. . $94,972,108 86 By 
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“ Interest and Rents...... seniiens 
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$114,067 427 27 
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$96,242,543 00 
.. 862,387 00 
27,477 36 


By Bonds Sqrured by Mortgages 
on Real Estate. . $46.978,527 96 
* United States ard other Bonds 34,522 2 Oo 
* Loans on a : 
“* Real Estate 10,282,693 o4 
“ Cash in Banks and Trust aaa 
terest 


“ 
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1,108,115 38 
138,714 51 
37,314 14 
7,196 90 


$103,876 178 51 
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$103,876,178 51 








“NOTE —If ihe New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 


is — $i: So fettine, 
m the ee pegeeme the Balance Sheet a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 
ticneting De arene. which in force at its anniversary in 186. 


$103,876,178.51 
New YOrK, January 21, 1885. 
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12 Vesey St., 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


porter and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus for sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 








You wish to dispose of and we wil] make offer 
for Cash or Exchange. 


WM. H. KEYSER & CO.,, 
i0th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


“ BEST.” 
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New York, January 31, 1885. 


THE capacity of women to do whatever is 
to be done is constantly receiving fresh at- 
testation. Chief Justice Greene of Wash- 
ington Territory in his last charge to the 
grand jury says. ‘‘ Twelve terms of court, 
I have now’ held, in which women have 
served as grand and pettit jurors, and it is 
certainly a-fact beyond dispute that no other 
twelve terms so salutary for restraint of 
crime have ever been kuown in this terri- 
tory.” 








THE Advance says that ‘* many a child has 
had his success in life almost hopelessly 
vetoed by his parents’ disregard of his special 
tastes and qualifications, and their deter- 
mination to put him into some vocation for 
which he had little fitness and no inclina- 
tion.” If this remark may justly be made 
of parents and families, why can it not with 
equal justice be made of teachers and 
schools? If it is wrong to force a young 
man into the pulpit when he ought to be at 








the plow, why is it not equally wrong to 
force a boy into the arithmetic class when 
he is delighted with natural history? If 
liberty of individual taste is to be allowed in 
choosing a profession, why not in studying 
for it? The great truth we have yet to learn 
is respect for what a child likes—education 
along the line of God-given activities. 





Wuicu will conquer, right or wrong? 
Certainly there has been a great change 
during the past few years as to the standard 
of right. A hundred things, formerly con- 
sidered wrong, are now either tolerated as 
of an indifferent character or absolutely ad- 
mitted as right. 

Dancing, card-playing, novel-reading, rid- 
ing on Sunday, absence from Divine wor- 
ship,neglect of family religion,and ignorance 
of church catechisms, are becoming univer- 
sal. Churches are fashionable, expensive, and 
exclusive, and the poor sinners outside would 
as soon enter a fashionable party without an 
invitation as try to attend “‘ Divine service” 
at one of our Metropolitan churches Sabbath 
morning. 

We wonder what the Master would say 
to this religious exclusiveness were he sud- 
denly to appear in our streets. But the grand 
old gospel is pure, tree and life-giving, all 
the same. Its power is not confined by mar- 
ble walls or palaces of ostentatious worship. 





It does seem strange that teachers for im- 
portant positions should be selected from 
those who have had no professional training. 
Some school boards have no idea that the 
work of instruction requires preparation, 
further than what can be obtained from an 
ordinary academy or college. When a princi- 
pal is wanted for a large graded school num- 
erous candidates present themselves and the 
most available one is «ften selected through 
personal or political reasons. Now teaching 
is either a profession that needs preparation 
or it is a calling that any young person can 
undertake. If itis a profession, some re- 
spect should be shown for its dignified char- 
acter ; but if it is merely a calling then our 
normal schools and scientific assumptions 
are all nonsense. There can be no doubt 
that the true teacher has distinctly a pro- 
fessional character. He understands mind 
growth, the method of child influence, and 
the way to adapt studies to the needs of dif- 
ferent pupils. He has studied the history of 
education and knows the fallacies in each, 
aid has decided educational doctrines. He 
isas truly a teacher as the physician is a 
doctor or the clergyman a minister. 

Let the conviction become general that 
any body who can secure enough votes can 
superintend schools, and any one with a lit- 
tle learning can teach one, and the value of 
our educational system is gone. We must 
have a professional character given to our 
work in the eyes of the world before we can 
keep school-boards from electing to import- 
ant places the first available politician who 
is smart enough to secure the necessary 





votes. 


THE consciences of many teachers are 
troubled because they think they do not 
teach enough of religion. In their minds 
Bible study, creeds and catechisms are essen- 
tial in Christian training. The fact is we 
cannot divide the work and worship of this 
world into distinct wards. 

It is impossible for the school-master to 
keep the three R's within school walls, or 
the minister to shut up religion in the 
church, or the business man to do his work 
with regard to nothing else. These matters 
are much mixed, as they ought to be. 
The Sunday-school teacher is no more 
teaching religion when she asks how old 
Moses was when he died, than the day- 
school teacher is when she asks how old 
Washington was when he was elected pres- 
ident. 

The facts of the Bible have in themselves 
no more religion than the dates and events 
of history. Religion consists in obedience 
to certain high principles, underlying the 
entire life. 

The kind heart and purpose, the sincere 
motive, the tender regard for the rights of 
others, the humble, teachable disposition, the 
helpful visit, the sympathetic remark, contain 
infinitely more religion than the formal 
repetition of a thousand prayers. 

The other day a professor of religion sat 
in the comfortable cars of the elevated rail- 
road, while a delicate lady stood by his side, 
until a non-professor gave her hisseat. Who 
showed mercy? Which is better; for a 
congregation to say ‘‘I believe in God the 
Father Almighty etc.” or to feed and clothe 
the hungry, starving, freezing children to- 
day suffering in our great cities. 

It is by no means certain that a school is 
religiously taught, because it is opened by 
the reading of the Scripture and a formal 
prayer. The dew descends on the whole field 
just as the spirit of religion falls on a whole 
school when it is religiously taught. The 
Bible may be taught in a very irreligious 
manner, and arithmetic in a most religious 
spirit. In whatever we do, eating, drinking, 
teaching, or playing, we should show the 
spirit of pure religion. 

The master of an English Church school 
was troubled with bad boys, and could not 
imagine the reason. ‘“‘ They say their prayers 
every night, and when they object I make 
them.” That was to him religious teach- 
ing and he couldn't account for their bad- 
ness. A few years ago the principal of a 
denominational school in this country was 
seen chasing some of his boys through the 
fields in order to make them attend church. 
He caught the truants and safely lodged 
them in the Academy pew, and felt satisfied 
he had promoted their religious culture. 

If there is anything that is intended to 
pervade all the work of life itis religion, and 
the education that makes pupils desire to 
know and do what is right, with a regard 
for the authority of God, and the rights of 
man, is religious, no maiter on what day, by 
whom, or where it is taught 








January 31. 1885. 
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REMOVAL OF THE JOURNAT. OFFICES. 


A RETROSPECT. 


Before February ist the JourNnaL will have 
removed to 25 Clinton Place (West Eighth St.), 
near Broadway. Its new offices can be readily 
reached by many lines of public conveyances; 
Christopher street cars pass the door; also the 
Broadway cars in going up; the Sixth and Seventh 
Avenue cars are two blocks west; also the Sixth 
Av. Elevated; the Broadway stages are but a few 
doors east; the Fourth Av. cars are but a block 
eust: the Third Av. two blocks, also the Third Av. 
Elevated. We shall be in the vicinity of the great 
publishing houses, of Cooper Institute, the Bible 
House, Astor Library, New York University, etc. 
We cordially invite our friends and patrons to visit 
us in our new offices. 

THE JOURNAL, like most growing concerns in this 
growing city, has been obliged to move its offices sev- 


the title of Scholar’s Companion. It has made 
good its claim to contain instructive, educative. 
and interesting reading, and has attained a circu- 
lation of 25,000. Mr. Wolstan Dixey, a young man 
of high promise, is the popular editor of thischarm- 
ing periodical. 

In 1877 the TEAcHERS’ INSTITUTE was started for 
those to whom $2.00 seemed too great a sum to ex- 
pend on an educational journal; it has grown to 
have a circulation of 30,000—a matter of surprise 
even to the publishers, and unparalled in the 
history of educational journalism. It bids fair to 
reach 50,000. The constant readers of the list of 
periodicals must number 100,000. 

The weight of editing these periodicals for ten 
years began to tell upon Mr. Kellogg’s health, and 
last summer he was obliged to take a vacation. 
Dr. Jerome Allen, then president of the St. Cloud 
Normal School, at St. Cloud, Minn., long known as 
a successful teacher and a ready writer on educa- 


eral times since it was first published. The demolition tional topics, and especially as keenly alive to the 


of buildings, and varying tides of business, compel 
changes; it would not be surprising if a peint still 
further ‘‘up town” were chosen in a few years. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil or good there- 
of. 

The New York Public ScHooL JouRNAL was pub- 
lished in January, 1870, to afford a medium for the 
teachers and school officers of the city of New 
York; but a good many outside of the city became 
subscribers. It contained full reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Education, and was fur- 
nished by that body to all the teachers, the 
publishers receiving the full price, $2.50 per year. 
When the Legislature abolished the ‘‘ old Board ” 
and substituted the present system, the JouRNAL 
was ‘‘dropped” and the publishers found their most 
profitable customer was gone. Mr. Geo. H. Stout, 
the proprietor, became much discouraged at the 
outlook, because the teachers, having received the 
paper for years for nothing, were hard to convert 
into paying subscribers. 

In the year 1874, Mr. Amos M. Kellogg, having 
spent ten yearsin the school-room in an experi- 
mental test of methods based on educational prin- 
ciples that had yielded rich results, felt he had 
something to say to other educators, and issued 
the first number of the Illustrated Educational 
News, designed to give the best methods of the best 
teachers then to be found. Mr. Stout proposed the 
union of the ScHooL JouRNAL with the new paper, 
apd his terms were accepted. The College Review 
was also merged into the new publication. Mr. C. C. 


Chatfield desired to have his College Courant, of |, 


New Haven, share the same fate and join his for- 
tunes in the new enterprise, but it was not deemed 
wise to accept his offer. Efforts were now made 
to put the paper on an educational basis and to ex- 
tend its circulation outside of the city. In 1875 
several public-spiritea teachers formed a company 
and bought the JourNAL, the object being to free 
Mr. Kellogg ‘from all financial cares, and allow 
him to give his sole energies to the educational 
side of the paper. The plan did not operate well, 
end ina few months the company placed the Jour- 
NAL back in the editor’s hands, and he was obliged 
to attempt alone, wwhout a cent of capital, the 
task of placing the paper on a solid foundation. 

Numerous perplexities and difficulties have pre- 
sented themselves all along the way. These have 
been generously shared with the editor by his 
eldest son, Edward Livingston Kellogg, until at 
last the business rests almost entirely on his young, 
yet broad shoulders. The JourNAL steadily grew 
in circulation, and now numbers 16,000 subscribers 
—a very large list when the high progressive char- 
acter of the paper is considered. No ‘‘dead” 
teacher takes our publications. For many years 
Mr. William H. Farrell was the manager of adver- 
tising; on his taking up other business, Prof. Jean 
Isidore Charlouis took up that department, and 
has conducted it in a most successful and skillful 
manner. 

Much had been said in the JournaL against per- 
nicious reading, and the inquiry came up frequent- 
ly: ‘‘ But what shall the children read?” To answer 


defects of our educational system as at present 
administered, became associate editor, and for the 
past few months has taken the laboring oar. 

From the very outset the JouRNAL has expressed 
positive views. The editor had been engaged in 
educational work for nearly a quarter of a century 
and had reasons for the faith that was in him. He 
believed that the formalisms and routinisms of the 
school-room, the inheritance of a rude Past, must 




















give way to natural, common sense methods. The 
promulgation of his views roused opposition; those 
that ‘‘ferruled” their pupils protested against a 
dimunition of their despotic sway; those that de- 
manded the memorizing of long and intricate rules 
of grammar, which the pupil broke while repeat- 
ing, were not satisfied with the substitution of les- 
sons in the mother tongue; those that ‘‘ marked” 
without estimating effort, opportunity, or temper- 
ment had found this commercial mode of measur- 
ing the brain-growth of the pupil so convenient 
they insisted on retaining it; those that had re- 
quired the pupil to spell long lists of words of 
whose meaning they had not the remotest concep- 
tion, cried out that their occupation would be 
gone; the memory-stuffers; the unbelievers in 
principles in education ; the ‘‘cast-iron” men and wo- 
men ; the Messrs. Squeers, Choke-’em-Child & Grad- 
grinds; especially the great number who held their 
places, not because they had any gifts for teaching 
a little child, but because they were smart enough 
to manage a board of education—all these refused 
to subscribe or commend. In spite of their decided 
objection, the Journat steadily but slowly in- 
creased in power and influence. After a time it 
began to be apparent that a new educational dis- 
pensation was coming in. As the years went by, a 
class of men and women of a different stamp began 





this TrREasURE-TROVE was started in 1876, under 


to make their appearance in the school-rooms 


' these recognized that education was to be a minis- 


try to and for the children, and finding this the 
aim of the JourNAL, subscribed for it. The tide 
was evidently turning. A spirit of educational 
inquiry began to be abroad; the public began to 
find out that the petition of the children for bread 
at the school-house was too often met by the offer 
of a stone, and began to demand that the office of 
the school be pitched at.a far higher note. 
The JouRNAL has been one of the chief means of 
bringing about this better state of things. 

Looking back over ten years, it is a wonder that 
the JouRNAL made headway against the coldness, 
indifference and hostility that met it almost every- 
where. It offered no great names as writers; it 
simply attempted to utter the truth as it was seen 
and believed; it had no backers, no capital, and 
but small experience in practical journalism. The 
absence of rea] education in the schools was a seri- 
ous barrier to the progress of the paper. Principals 
of New York and Brooklyn schools, for example, 
would say, frankly: ‘‘ What you say in your pa- 
per, Mr. Kellogg, is correct; if I hada school of my 
own I would adopt your plans, but I am not allow- 
ed to educate, hence my assistants feel but little 
interest in papers devoted to education.” This 
was the general sentiment. The JourRNAL talked 
abont education; the schools were at the work of 
stuffing the memory. But faith that the right 
would at last succeed encouraged the editor to pre- 
sent the truth, and the result has vindicated his 
course. The New Education party is a power to- 
day in the land. By this term is meant those who 
would practice in the schools the principles of edu- 
cation discovered by the great teachers of the past, 
making the discoveries of the immortal Froebel and 
Pestalozzi at the foundation. It is sure to succeed, 
for it seeks the truth. 

In looking back over the past again, the editor 
sees rise out of the mists many, many kind, friend- 
ly, grave, yet sweet faces—the faces of teachers 
who strove to reach their high ideals! How many 
encouraging words they have said! Alas! for us 
that so many have perished by the way, ‘‘ wearied 
with the march of life.” Many of these faces are 
imaginary, for they have never been seen: their 
love and encouragement have come through voice 
less letters; yet none the less precious on that ac- 
count. To all who have rendered assistance by 
word, deed, or letter, the warmest thanks are re- 
turned. : 

The JOURNAL has been well upheld by its adver- 
tising patrons; to them are especial thanks due, 
for there have been times when the circulation was 
not large enough to warrant the prompt response 
they have made. The publishers have heartily 
sympathized with the effort for better things: the 
better the teacher the more will he appreciate an 
excellent text-book. 

The pen is laid aside, yet thereis much more 
that might appropriately he said. Teachers, there 
is no nobler work than ours; there is no nobler 
cause than education. Let us take courage, gird 
up our loins and go forward. A. M. K. 


* 


THE number of school districts in Pennsylvania 
is 2,241; schools, 19,919; graded schools, 8,345; Su- 
perintendents, 108; male teachers, 8,559; female 
teachers, 13,905; average salaries of male teachers 
per month, $38.47, and of female teachers, $29.39: 
average length of school term.in months, 6.74; pu- 
pils, 966,039; average number, 635,678; cost of tui- 
tion, $5,403,636.41; cost of building, purchasing 
and renting, $1,686,132.74; cost of fuel, contingen- 
cies, debt, and interest paid, $2,373,452 66 ; estimated 
value of school property, $31,886,098. 








Tuer Supreme Court of New York State has de- 
cided that pugilists can maul each other and beat 
each other's face into jelly, provided each protects 
his hand with a glove and neither party is knocked 
by the other out of time into eternity. So the 
brutes will continue to fight, the police will be pres 
ent on free tickets, and the slums will be happy. 





Tue next meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction will be held next July, at Newport, 





R. IL. 
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Wecongratulate Pennsylvania in having one of 
the ablest and most efficient State superintendents 
of our country. 





The reports from the Bridgewater, Mass., State 
Normal School will follow the publication of the 
articles from Cortland. 





AmonG the recent additions to vhe professional 
educators of New York, is Principal E. H. Cook, 
of the Potsdam State Normal Schocl. We hear 
excellent reports of him in his new field of labor, 
and we are confident in predicting that he will 
worthily fill the place of Dr. McVicar. Principal 
Cook made an excellent impression at the late 
meeting of Commissioners at Utica. 


-* 





Commissioner Cuas. E. Hawkins, Jefferson Co., 
N. Y., Principal of Ives Seminary. Antwerp, 
has been elected Inspector of Teachers’ Classes in 
New York Academies, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the election of Dr. Watkins as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Board of Regents. The etection of 
Professor Hawkins to this important place gives 
universal satisfaction. He is a man of ability and 
great popularity. 


WE commence this week the publication of ‘"Nor- 
mal Teaching,” as practiced at Cortland, N. Y , 
under Dr. Hoose. Our readers will be interested 
to know what New York is doing towards solving 
the problem of how to educate her teachers. For 
many years Oswego was the exponent of pure 
Pestalozzianism in our country. We think our 
readers will find that other schools are using what 
may be called ‘‘ modified objective teaching” to 
good purpose. 








THE meetings of our State Associations this win- 
ter have been remarkably successful. We :ublish 
the program of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction in another column. The report of the 
recent meeting of the New York Commissioners of 
Schools at Utica will be found in this issue. 
The papers and addresses were able, and the results 
reached, very important. Among the city and 
county superintendents of New York are some of 
the ablest educators in the country. 





THE types, last week, made us say a very curious 
thing concerning the Bridgewater State Normal 
School. In our editorial letter we read thé 
astounding statement that Mr. Boyden ‘has 
graduated 989 students in Arabic.” The fact is 
Mr. Boyden ‘“‘has graduated 989 students in all; 
over one half of the entire number sent out from 
this school have received their diplomas from his 
hands. Several other errors crept into the column, 
which we hope to avoid in the future. The fact is, 
we were moving last week, and one of us went to 
Utica, 





THE annual report of the State Superjntendent 
of Pennsylvania, just issued, is a document of far 
more than ordinary interest, and deserves to be 
widely read by the educators of the country. 

It is characterized by high literary merit, which, 
however, is no surprise to those who know Dr. 
Higbee as a scholar and a man of culture. He is 
universally ized as one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of the State over whose educa- 
tional interests he presides. 

The report shows a masterl, grasp of the prob 
lem of public education, and a thorough familiarity 
with the needs of the school system of his State. 
Its suggestions to the Legislature as to needed leg- 
islation in reference to education, evince a keen 
insight into public school work, and great practical 
wisdom and administrative ability in giving it 
proper guidance and direction. 

Dr. Higbee is very enthusiastic in his work. He 
has traveled all over the State, studying the educa- 
tional needs of every section, and arousing a popu- 
lar interest in the work of the schools. He isa 
polished orator, and is exerting by his public ad- 
dresses at educational meetings a wide influence in 
the way of directing educational thought into 
proper channels, 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the New York State 
Commissioners was held on January 22, 28, and 24, at 
Utica. In his address of welcome, Mr. John L. Earil, 
President of the Board of Education, said that Utica 
claims to be an outpost of civilization, at least so far as 
education, culture and a liberal and progressive spirit 
can make it such. Not above a cannon shot to the 
west of this city of 40,000 was fought and won one of 
the most decisive battles of the Revolution, and this is 
still the home of liberty of s h, liberty of action, 
based upon personal responsibility, From this city, by 
the stirring enterprise of its citizens, have radiated in- 
fluences of lasting benefit to mankind. Utica has long 
been renowned as being one of the most cultured cities 
of the Empire State. City Supt. McMillan is the oldest 
supervising officer in the commonwealth and one of 
the very best. Here are the homes of Roscoe Conkhng 
and Horatio Seymour, two names not likely soon to be 
forgotten. Principal Harrington, for many years at 
Rome, has been for some time at the head of the Utica 
High School. His record is a brilliant one. 

The School Commissioners, or as they are known else- 
where as County Superintendents, are as excellent and 
hard working a y of men as can be found in any 
State. The most important results of this meeting was 
the organization of a State Teachers’ Reading Circle and 
the adoption of a recommendation that the district 
quota should be one-half the amount apportioned for 
teachers’ wages, instead of one-third as now, the other 
half be divided according to aggregate attendance. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. 


The plan of the organization of the State Reading 
Circle is somewhat different from other States. A board 
of trustees bas been appointed consisting of four com- 
missioners, the President of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the inspector of teachers’ classes in academies, 
one city superintendent of schools, one principal of a 
normal school, and one institute conductor. € presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ Association is ex-officio 
president of the circle, and the inspector of teachers’ 
classes in academies is, in virtue of his office, a member. 
The four commissioners and city superintendent are 
elected by the commissioners at their annual meeting ; 
the principal of a normal school and the institute con- 
ductor are elected by the State Teachers’ Association. 
The present members are Dr. Ellis, of Rochester, Presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ Association, president ; Prof. 
C. E. Hawkins, Inspector of Teachers’ Classes in Acad- 
emies ; Supt. Edward Smith, Syracuse; Dr. W. J. 
Milne, State Normal School, Geneseo : Institute Conduc- 
tor Bouton; aud Commissioners E. J. Swift, Chautauqua 
Co.; Geo. V. Chapin, Ontano “o.; L. T. Cole, Lewis 
Co.; and J. B. Cole, Oswego Co. It will be seen that 
all the educational interests of the State are represented. 
The plan of organization precludes the possibility of 
wire pulling for office or the springing up of sectional 
jealousies. 

The course of reading is three years, as prescribed by 
the State Board, with semi-annual writien examina- 
tions, conducted by a commissioner or a city superin- 
tendent. The questions will be sent by the secretary of 
the board and ail the papers examined by him. The an- 
nual fee is fifty cents. At the close of the course the 
successful members will be awarded a diploma equal in 
size and appearance to the one now granted by the State 
Normal Schools. Steps will be taken to give these di- 
plomas a legal value. Dr. Watkins, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Board of Regents, expressed an earnest 
desire that the Circle should have a recognized standing 
among the permanent institutions of the State of New 
York. There is no doubt as to this result. There are 
no salaried officers in the organization. The board 
elected Supt. Edward Smith, of Syracuse, treasurer, and 

uested your correspondent to serve as secretary. 
City Supt. Ellis is, by virtue of his office as President of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association, also Presi- 
dent of the Reading Circle. They decided to study 
Joseph Payne’s ‘‘ Lectures on Education ” for the first 
six months, with the Chautauqua monographs of Pesta 
lozzi and Froebel. 

The reading will be purely educational, in no way 
conflicting with the usual branches of a first-class aca- 
demic course. The work will be light, requiring not 
more than thirty minutes reading daily. It is recom- 
mended that teachers in villages and cities organize 
local circles with weekly or monthly meetings for a con- 
ference and criticism. The utmost enthusiasm was 
manifested, and three or four counties will be organ- 
ized soon ; in fact several commissioners have alread 
pomnaee courses of study and will immediately fall 
into the work as now arranged. 

The commissioners were entertained in a regal man- 
ner on Thursday evening by Supt. McMillan and the 
Board of Education. The refreshments were abundant, 
both of the substantial things that men and women 
eat, and the more unsubstantial things they laugh 
about. The commissioners were never received in a 
more cordial manner. A full report of the meeting will 
be found in another column. J. A. 





THE occasion of Mr. Gladstone’s 75th birthday 
was celebrated with great festivity at Hawarden. 
Birthday greetings reached the great leader from 
all parts of the empire. The Prince of Wales sent 
congratulations. Many hberal bodies took advan- 
tage of the day, to present addresses expressive of 





continued confidence and profound admiration. 
The newspapers, without distinction of party, de- 





For the SCHUUL JOURNAL. 
A LESSON IN PRIMARY NUMBER. 
PART I. 
NORMAL TEACHING. 

Report of a lesson in primary number given Sep- 
tember 23, 1881, in the Schools of Practice of the 
Cortland, N. Y. State, Normal School, and for- 
warded to the JouRNAL by Dr. Hoose. 

EXPLANATORY. 


1. The class was doing third grade work in num- 
ber, i.e., beginning the work set for the third year 
in school. This lesson was the regular lesson for 
the day. 
2. The class numbered 18 pupile—6 boys und 12 
girls; some pupils had entered the class for the 
first time, September 3, 1884. 

3. The average age of the boys was 9} years, that 


‘of the girls 9,4, years, that of the class 94 years. 


4. The system of number taught was the Pesta- 
lozzian; this class had been taught this system 
from their first entrance into the second grade, or 
their second school year. 

5. The pupils had never been taught anything of 
units, or of tens, or of ‘‘carrying;” they had never 
been taught numeration by units, tens, hundreds, 
etc. ; they had never been taught any special forms 
of adding—to add by units or by tens—they had 
never been taught any addition or multiplication 
tables; they had never used any objecis except 
splints and marks to illustrate their operations in 
reckoning; they had been taught no definitions in 
number; they had been taught to add numbers, to 
multiply and to subtract them, but not to divide; 
they had used, more or less, a text-book in their 
work from the end of the first ten weeks of their 
entrance upon the study of number; they gave the 
auswers to examples immediately, except where 
specified in the report. Although fractional in 
form, this lesson is not a lesson in fractions, but 
in integers, it being work preparatory to taking up 
division. 

6. The teacher’s manner before the class was en- 
ergetic, motions very rapid, but there was no ap- 
pearance of hurry; the pupils were all attention, 
but calm and composed. ° 

7. There was no reciting in concert, except as in- 
troduced in the bedy of the report. The pupils 
stood wheri reciting, the second pupil arising to be 
ready to answer before the first pupil had seated 
himeelf after closing his recitation. 

When the teacher and pupils entered the recita- 
tion room the following figures and marks were 
upon the blackboard preparatory to the recitation: 

Ixt= Jill Tilt Til led 

2xi= 

8xl= |i ii 

4x1= 

5 x 1 = 

6xt= 

x 1= 

Review Work : The teacher said to the class: ‘‘Re- 
cite in order.” Pointing to the first of the above 
half-membered equations, the teacher said: ‘‘ One 
time one is what part of four, John ?¢’ The pupil 
named aroseand said: ‘‘ One time one is one-fourth 
of four.” The teacher then completed upon the 
board the first equation, which then stood 1x1= 
1(4). Without word or sign from the teacher, the 
second pupil said of the next example on the board, 
“Two times one are two-fourths of four.” The 
teacher completed the second equation, thus, 2 x 1= 

(4). 

Beginning of the advanced work of the hour : The 
next pupil said, *‘ Three times one are three fourths 
of four.” The teacher completed the next equation, 
thus, 3x 1=# (4). The teacher said, ‘Four times 
one are how many timcs four?” The next pupil 
said, ‘‘Four times one are one time four.” The 
teacher completed the equation, which then stood 
thus, 4x1=1x4. The next pupil said, ‘‘ Five times 
one are one time four and one-fourth of four.” The 
teacher completed the equation, which stood, 5 x1 
=1x4+}(4). The next pupil said of the next 
semi-equation, ‘‘Six times one are,” and hesitated. 


Pphrdd Putt tbeul 





voted leading articles to eulogy. 


The teacher said to him, ‘‘ Step to the board with 
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the pointer.” As he did so, the teacher asked, 
*‘One is what part of four?” The pupil, pointing 
to one mark in a group of four marks, said, ‘‘ One 
is one-fourth of four.” The teacher asked, ‘‘Two 
are what part of four ?” The pupil, pointing to two 
of the marks, said, ‘*Two are two-fourths of four.” 
The teacher said, ‘‘Three are what part of four?” 
The pupil, pointing to three marks of the group of 
four, said, ‘‘ Three are three-fourths of four.” The 
teacher wrote upon the board } and said to the 
pupil, ‘‘What is that?’ The pupil said ‘ One- 
fourth ;” the teacher wrote }, the pupil read it two- 
fourths: the teacher said, ‘‘ What is this ?” writing 
3; the pupil said, *‘ Three-fourths ; six times one 
are one time four and two-fourths of four.” This 
pupil then went to his seat. The next pupil had 
been absent from school the preceding day; the 
teacher directed him to take the pointer and point 
to the first group of four marks that was on the 
board; the teacher then asked, ‘‘ Four times one 
are how many times four?” The pupil, indicating 
the marks. said, ‘‘Four times one are one time 
four.” The pupil, obeying the direction of the 
teacher, pointed to two consecutive groups of four 
marks; the teacher said, ‘‘ Eight times one are how 
many times four?” The pupil said, ** Eight times 
one are two times four.” The teacher asked, 
‘Twelve times one are how many times four ?” 
The pupil, pointing out the first three groups of 
the upper row of marks, said, ‘‘ Twelve times one 
are three times four.” The teacher said, ‘‘ Sixteen 
times one are how many times four?’ The pupil, 
pointing properly, said, ‘‘Sixteen times one are 
four times four.” Teacher: ‘‘ Twenty times one 
are how many times four?” Pupil, pointing, 
““Twenty times one are five times four.” Teacher: 
“Twenty-four times one are how many times 
four?” Pupil, pointing, ‘‘Twenty-four times one 
are six times four.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.‘ 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


HOW THE MIND GROWS. 


MIND ARTICLE.—NO, XX. 

If it is important for the farmer to understand 
the nature of soils and vegetable growth, it is much 
more necessary for the teacher to know how the 
mind develops, for a school is only a child garden. 
In the soil of infantile nature some seeds can early 
be planted, and at each successive step in develop- 
ment a certain method of training and stimulat- 
ing must be used. There are right and wrong 
ways; it is the duty of the teacher to know the 
right. There is now so much of science in eduva- 
tion that some correct principles are fixed as funda- 
mental and universally accepted. A few of these 
we shall point out in this article. 

1. Healthy growth depends upon PROPER exercise, 
on APPROPRIATE subjects. There are two necessary 
factors in education, proper exercise, appropriate 
subjects, and we add a third, viz: right times. 

If these three elements should be observed there 
would be an ideally perfect education. 

2. Only the VOLUNTARY FACULTIES are influenced 
by motives. Attention is a voluntary faculty , 
motives alone can influence it 

3. All natural growth comes from healthful ex- 
ercise and is attended with PLEASURE. 

The gratification of curiosity, the desire of know]l- 
edge, the love of the beautiful and wonderful are 
always productive of pleasurable emotions. Pain 
is always an indication of disorder and wrong 
somewhere. Dislike and aversion to certain ac- 
tions show a want of harmony. When the gardner 
is compelled to prune and transplant, it is the 
result of a want of fitness of the young tree to itself 
or its surroundings. It is the same with the child 

4. Habits are formed by the repetition of. the same 
acts. It by-and-by becomes easy to do what at 
first was extremely difficult, When habits are 
formed and fixed they cannot be changed except 
by the most long-continued and persistent exercise. 
The crook in the body of the old tree, is almost as 
difficult to straighten. This shows us the great 
importance of right exercise at first, for the mental 
and moral constitution of the growing nature be- 
comes permanently fixed at an early day. 





5. The whole mind exists, although in a rudimen- 
tary state, in the young child ; therefore every part 
of the mind must be touched from the very first. 
No faculty can be left untrained to some future 
time. This does not mean that all the faculties can 
be developed from the first. but that the means 
of their development must be used from the com- 
mencement of mind activity. 

6. Perception is the first stage of intelligence. 
This depends upon outward objects. without them 
there could be no growth. But there are ideas 
not dependent upon perception. We know that 
the me is different from the not me. When the 
child sees a beautiful object it is pleased because 
it has an intuitive faculty of being pleased by 
it. There is an answer within to that without. 
It is the native inborn faculty of the beauti- 
ful which may be compared to a string cf a 
harp tuned to a certain tone; when a cor 
responding tone is sounded, the answering vibra- 
tion is immediately perceived; but harmony must 
exist or there could be no sympathy in the string 
tuned. This harp string is the intuitive sense of 
the beautiful, the tone without is the beauty taken 
in by the senses. 

These intuitions are universal, for they are found 
in the savage as well as the civilized. They are 
the recognicion of the me—the sense of the beauti- 
ful or the perception of harmonv. Many of 
our judgments are the elements of what we call 
common sense. They belong to the nature of things 
like the axioms of mathematics as, ‘‘Things equal 
to the same thing are equal to each other.” 

Some philosophers, like, Herbert Spencer, are 
disposed to deny their existence, but the universal 
verdict of mankind attest their presence, and the 
almost unanimous testimony of writers on mental 
science provides them a place in an educational 


science. 
THE STAGES OF GROWTH. 


Tate, in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Rducation,” to whom 
we are indebted for many thoughts in this article 
says: There are four distinct stages of mental ac- 
tivity ; 

1. I perceive a thing. 

2. I have a conception of a thing. 

3. I understand a thing. 

4. I can prove a thing. 

The first cultivates the perceptive faculties; the 
second, the representative faculties; the third, 
the knowing faculties; The fourth, the reasoning 
faculties. 

Along with these intellectual stages there are 
four stages in the development of the emotions and 
the will. 

In the First ;—the maximum of sensibility and 
the minimum of the will. 

In the Second ;—a diminution of sensibility with 
an increase of the will. 

In the Third ;—a further diminution of the sen- 
sibilities and an increase of the force of the will. 

In the Fourth ;—a minimum of sensibility, and 
a maximum of the will. 

This subject will be continued next week. 


MIND QUESTIONS. 


(See JOURNAL Dec. 27.) 

(Note. —By mistake the questions were omitted 
last week.) 

1. How can a child be made to see in his mind, 
« hat he has never seen with his eyes? 

2. What is the chief object of sense training? 

3. When is book geography not geography? 

4, When does the study of text-book history be- 
eome the study of the true history of the world? 
When not? 

5. What tests must the teacher make? Why? 

6. In what way must the memory be cultivated? 

7 Why must effort on the part of the child be 


voluntary? 

8. What relation has pleasure to success? Cana 
pupil learn while under a sense of restraint? 

9. When will our conceptions be clear and cor- 
rect? Give your own thoughts without regard to 








the opinions of others. 

10. Why do we often get wrong conceptions of 
our surroundings? Give several reasons. 

11. Do we know what we only are told? When 
do we know ? 
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THE A B C OF NUMBER.—NO. IIT. 


By Miss E. M. Reep, New Haven, Conn. 

My rule is not to require of the pupil what I have 
no right to expect of him. His inclination is al- 
ways to act, and not having any notion of the 
right, nothing can prevent him from producing an 
error. 

I teach to count by groups always in perceiving 
any number larger than five, for instance: Seven is 
presented. It will beseen as two two, two, and one, 
or three three and one, or more improbable, as 
three and four. I never allow counting by ones, 
for the reasons that it takes more time, does not 
require the child to observe, and does not call into 
exercise his knowledge of facts in number. I some. 
times send the children about the room to play; 
they are taking a walk to see how many things of 
a kind they can find. When they return I say, 

‘* What did you see Bessie?” ‘* Chickens.” 

‘““How many?” ‘‘ Seven.” 

‘*How did you count them?” ‘‘By threes.” 

‘Let me hear you count seven by. threes.” 
‘* Three, six, and one more, seven.” 

‘* What did you see, John?” ‘Cows in a pas- 
ture.” 

‘*How many?” ‘* Nine.” 

‘* How did you count them ?” ‘ By fours.” 

‘* Let me hear you count nine by fours.” “‘ Four, 
eight. and one more, nine.” 

‘*What did you see, Henry ?” 
row.” 

‘*How many?” ‘‘Six.” 

“How did you count them?” ‘By threes.” 

‘* What did you see, Willie?’ ‘‘ Birds.” 

‘“*How many ?” “Five.” 

‘*How did you count them ?” ‘‘ By ones.” 

‘* Why did you count them by ones ?” *' Because 
they were flying in all directions.” 

It seems to me very important that we make a 
distinction between facts which must be known in- 
stantly, as, 4+3, 9—4, 4x2, 6+3, }, }, 4, etc., of a 
number, and facts which may be found by calcula- 
tions, as 4, 2 and 3 are 9, 8-4—1=3, 7+2=3+1. 

Teachers who do not make this distinction give 
as much energy to one set of facts as to the other, 
and the result is that owing to the endless combin- 
ations thus given few are fixed. The facts to be 
known are: (1) The combination of any two num- 
bers, neither of which is greater than ten. (2) The 
separation of a number into any two numbers, 
neither of which is ten. (3) Multiplication of en- 
tire numbers, neither number being greater than 
ten. (4) The value of one of the fractional parts of 
a number when the value is not more than ten. 
All others grow out of these, and can be readily 
found if these are known. Exercise in rapid cal- 
culation-should be given, but not to the exclusion 
of fixing the facts just described, These are of the 
first importance. Give the others by way of 
simply testing the child’s knowledge of these. 

Let your board work be mainly single combina- 
tions and separations, and not a string of them. 
You will gain time and get better results by adher- 
ing to this rule. This is a discovery. 

I have further discovered that certain classes of 
facts need little or no repetition after the first pre- 
sentation. Of this class are combinations with 
one, the subtraction of one, the doubling of num- 
bers, and } of numbers; so we need not make the 
mistake of drilling upon them. 

The question oftenest put to me in regard to 
the teaching of number is, How far shall we make 
the work objective? Your judgment must always 
decide this. When a perception is to be gained ob- 
jects are indispensable. When it is possible to ar- 
rive at a correct conclusior by reasoning from data 
already stored in tle mind, require the child to rea- 
son out the result. Only be sure that the facts are 
there. We are apt to think the child has data 
from which to reason just because we have. The 


‘Barrels in a 





presentation of all facts from one to ten should be 
j Objective. The presentation of each number from 
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TO SUPERINTENDENTS, INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS. 
would like to know what you are doing. Will you 

pg be ting Tateresting personal items tt to other 

0 ching : a ; 

workers. by active can advancement be 

made. Thousands are asking for information and we shall be 

glad to be the medium of communication betw 


CALIFORNIA.—Besides the coll and preparatory 
schools at his Palo Alto ranch, Mr. Stanford proposes to 
establish in San Francisco an institution on the _ of the 
Comes Institute in New York, in which a specialty will be 
made of night instruction in science and art. i 

The Rev. Dr. Scott left curious provisions in his will 
about his library. The books are to go to the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of this city ; but should it join with 
any other institution not strictly Presbyterion, the books 
are to forma toral library for St. John’s Church, which 
he founded. In concluding his will, he says: “I love my 
books as my best friends, and I leave them with the hope 
of méeting their authors in the future state.” 


CONNECTICUT.—The school statistics of the State show 
an enumeration of 150,601 children of school age—between 
4and 16 years of age—of which number 123,280 were in 
school during the year. Of these, 14,580 were in private 
schools. There was paid for teachers’ wages in the public 
schools $1,130,863.35, It cost $19.86 for each child in aver- 
age attendance. The school districts of the State have a 
total indebtedness of $1,197,732.18. Sixty-seven towns 
pay $36,509 more into the State treasury for school purposes 
than they draw out under the per capita distribution, and 
100 towns pay $36,137 less than they receive. 

MASS.—The State Teachers’ Association held at Boston 
Dec. 29th-31st, was largely attended by teachers from all 
parts.of the State. The subjects were practical and, as a 
rule, well treated. The following list of officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: Pres., R. G. Huling, of a 
Rec. Sec., J. W. MacDonald, Stoneham; Cor. Sec., E. L. 
Sargent, Cambridge ; Treas., Alfred Bunker, Boston. 

. A. W.E. 

N. Y. STATE.—The President-elect attended the com- 
mencement exercises of the State Normal School at Albany 
recently. He was_ introduced by President Water- 
bury and addressed the Sh ass in presenting di- 
plomas, congratulating them on the advantages they en- 
joyed. The cause of education, he said, is so important in 
a country where intelligence and the proper training of 
people lie at the foundation of the safety of the state, that 
no patriotic citizen can fail to be interested in an occasion 
of this kind, where an institution so useful and distin- 
guished as our Normal school sends forth a large class fully 
equip for the battle of life and for the discharge of du- 
ties which await them as American men and women. 

Irving Washington, of the reportorial staff of The Morn- 
ing Herald, Rochester, has been appointed by the unani- 
mous vote of the Board of Education to the position of 
principal of School No. 12. The selection of Mr. Washing- 
ton’s name was made from a long list of applicants, and 
his suceess will be hailed with pleasure by h journalistic 
friends throughout the State. 

t week the public school directors and other citizens 
of Port Chester, went all the way to Philadelphia in re- 
spect and recognition of one of their teachers, Mrs. Lilly 

atterson, and in the cold winter weather stood around her 
grave. Her father, Mr. Bache, who was among the mourn- 
ers, was directly descended from Richard Bache, who mar- 
ried the only daughter of Dr. Franklin. The young teacher 
deceased was the daughter of William Bache, who was the 
son of Louis Bache, the grandson of Sarah Franklin and 
an officer of the war of 1812. 

RHODE ISLAND.—The fortieth annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction will be held in Provi- 
dence; Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Jan. 29, 80, and 
31st. Program: 

Thursday Morning.—The Providence High School, the 
grammar,’ intermediate and primary schools of the cit 
will be in session, and visitors will be cordially welcomed. 

Thu coy A fternoon—Higher Dept.—Progress in Meth- 
ods of Teaching the Classics; E. T. Tomlinson, head mas- 
ter Rutgers College Grammar School, N. J. Greek Phil- 
osophy in Higher ucation ; Prof. E. B. Andrews Brown 
University. he mg of the Recitation : Dd. Gray, 
Principal Woonsocke igh School. Discussion. L. w 
Meader, A.M., presiding officer. This department will 
meet in Blackstone Hall. 

Grammar and Primary Dept.—How to Teach “Reading 
Aloud” in Schools ; G. R. Dwelley, Supt. Schools, Water- 
town, Mass. Discussion. Unity in Studies; S. T. Dutton, 
Supt. Schools, New Haven, Conn. Discussion opened by 
Rev. Warren Randolph, D.D., Newport. Supt. G. A. Little- 

eld, presiding officer. Meeting in Music Hall. . 

Thursday Evening.—Or; an Recital by Prof. A. A. Stan- 
ley. Lecture: Corals and Coral Islands—illustrated by the 
stereopticon ; Prof. Albert S. Bickmore, New York City. 

Friday Morning.—Devotional Exercises ; Rev. J. Hall 
Mclivaine, Providence. One Way of Teaching Numbers ; 
Miss E. M. Reed, principal Welch School, New Haven, 
Goan, Discussion. How to Begin Drawing ; C. H. Ames, 

‘oston. 

Friday Afternoon.—Books and Reading,—The Spread 
ont ee of <1 So at Teachers 

an do ppose It; James M, Sawin, princi Point 
Street Grammar School. The Ideal Bonde Gen. T. 
J. Morgan, principal State Normal School. Question Box. 

Friday Evening.—Organ Recital by Prof. A. A. Stanley. 
Address ; His Excellency, Governor | Aon Address ; H 
Honor, Mayor Doyle. codings : Mr. Sidney Woollett, 
Newport, R. I, Address; H. §S. bell, Supt. of Schools, 
Providence. Address; T. B. Stockwell, Comr. of Public 
Schools. Reading; Mr. Woollett. 

_ Saturday Morning.—Devotional Exercises; Rev. J. S. 
Swain, Providence. Singing, by a Class from the Thayer 
Street Grammar School, under the direction of Mr. B. W. 
Hood. How to Teach “Time” in Music; H. E. Holt, In- 
stractor of Music, Public Schools of Boston ; illustrated 
with the class. Value of a Higher Education to Women ; 
Miss Alice E. Freeman, Prest. Wellesley College. Election 
of Officers and other Business. 


UTAH.—A silent, powerful and natural force has been 
at work underm‘ning the power of the Mormons, and let- 
ting in the — of intelligence upon their dark and absurd 
pretensions to a revealed special religion. This agency is 
the. common school system, introdueed into Utah by the 
various religious denomina) t 
bees cary ars tag ons 0 e country and sup- 

FOREIGN.—There are 114,000 school teach Eng- 
Jand, of whom 95 per cent. are spinsters. ate 


THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS AND SU- 
PERINTENDENTS IN OTICA. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, January 21, 22 and 23. 


In his opening address President Crandall spoke on 
“ Kaactness in Thought and Expression.” He said : 

‘* One of the principal fruits of education is exactness. 
It never originates spontaneously. Exactness, whether 
in manual execution or in thought, is an unmistakable 
sign of education. If a man trains his senses so that 
they are always active and always tell him the truth, 
he will have much knowledge. But he must go still 
further before he may become an inventor, an artist, or 
scientist. He must educate his intellect, and when he 
can arrange his facts according to a true principle of 
classification, he may become anything he desires. My 
definition of education is an acquired power of doing 
exact work either with the hands, the senses, or the in- 
tellect. The habit of close analysis and the application 
of exact processes of reasoning had its origin late in the 
history of our race. Socrates was the father of educa- 
tion. All classification before him was unconscious 
and done at random,” 

The whole address was full of valuable thoughts, but 
as Commissioner Crandall has promised a full outline 
for the JoURNAL, we only make a brief extract, reserv- 
ing a fuller report for a future issue. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
STATE READING CIRCLE. 


Prof. Jerome Allen, read a paper on the benefits 
which would result from the organization of a State 
Reading Circle. The main features of the paper are 
outlined in the editorial correspondence in another 
column of this issue. The discussion was opened by 
Dr. 8. A. Ellis, of Rochester... He said: 

‘We are now looking for those who know more than 
they undertake to teach. There is forcé in the idea 
that teachers should be broadly educated. One-great 
lack is a want of knowledge of education. Out of 300 
of the teachers of Rochester but seven are normal grad 
uates. The speaker has tried a:method similar to that 
of Professor Allen and found it successful. The class 
meets once a week to discuss the questions suggested. 
The teachers of the State, not knowing what books to 
read, and lacking encouragement, fail to take up the 
work which these circles effect. We want an associa- 
tion similar to the Chautauqua circle, which will stimu- 
late our teachers to this reading, that they may know 
something of Froebel, Horace np, Pestalozzi, and 
their methods. This will give us a teaching force 
greatly above that of the present day.” 

Commissioner Suffren : We have an organization that 
meets ten times a year for discussion and reading 
= We have found that our more fortunate 

rethren do not extend sympathy to the poorer teach- 
ers. It is the latter class we want to reach. How cat 
it be done? 

Commissioner Cole: In Lewis County we are all 
ready to carry into effect such a system as has 
proposed. We hold a meeting of our association next 
month to accomplish such work, and the newspapers 
have proniised to publish proceedings. Our teachers 
are already beginning the work. I say Amen to the 
project. 

Suggestions were offered by Institute Conductor 
Eugene Bouton and Commissioner C. W. Wasson. 

Dr. Hoose said the remarks had suggested the question 
propounded to him as a boy, ‘If an immovable be 
struck by an irresistible force, what is the commit pe 
This question has analogous points. By the time you 
have finished this course you are out uf the profession. 
The real value of the professional life is te properly 
comprehend the perfect method. This would require a 

riod of study longer than the average professional 
ife. The magnitude of the field makes me hesitate 
about recommending anything. Whatever can be done 
that shall stimulate activity is of value. Let’s have the 
blood running. What ition should the commissioner 
held in our system? They are not given enough pro- 
fessional responsibility. ? believe it would be better if 
in each county, the professional work was relegated 
to the commissioner. It is a mistake to liberate the 
under officers from their full responsibility. There are 
large difficulties in the way. The American idea is that 
the greater the difficulty the greater should be the ef- 
fort to overcome it. 

Superintendent Smith: We have not long had an 
educational literature in our own language ; but now 
we have an educational science within the reach of all. 
The point to which Dr. Hoose has referred, that the 
course projected is longer than the y Ny teacher’s 
professional course, does not hold, for during that 
course he is constantly getting good, and while in that 
state of activity he is gaining more benefit than he 
would exhibit even at the end of the course. Moreover, 
many of our teachers spend their lives in the work. 

Commissioner Hawkins, of Jefferson, said he felt the 
need of such a society. While there were normal 
echools near, there were few normal teachers in the 
county. They consider that the time spent by them in 
normal echonle qualified them for the higher depart- 
ments. In answer to Dr. Hoose, I would say this ys. 
tem seems devised to make the most of what time the 
teacher does give to his work. 

Dr, A, B. Watkins, Albany : The system will reach a 
be legal recogtition of the diploma of tie amociation, 

a i oma of the ion, 

Comsaietones Lack endorsed all that had been pre- 





sented, 


Commissioner Savford, Westchester, said that although 
his district was the smallest, it was among the best in the 
State. Hedid not know what means could be devised, 
but would heartily endorse the movement. He believed 
in such associations. In his district the teachers had 
formed small associations on similar plans, to which 
commissioner and princi were invited. The aver. 
age professional life of a teacher in Westchester county, 
he was happy to state, was 14 years. 

Commissioner J. B. Cole, Oswego, endorsed the paper. 
The commissioners should step to the front and help the 
movement, and the teachers will follow. You will find 
Oswego county there every time. 

Cemmissioner L, T. Cole suggested a mo ion which 
Commissioner Suffern facetiously made, that a method 
be devised to qualify commissioness to become mem- 
bers of this circle. 

Principal Cook, of Potsdam, suggested that a means 
be devised to reach a class of commissioners that don’t 
come to these meetings. He was glad to know that 
the schools of Westchester county were at the top. He 
belicved that there were 12 graduates of the Potsdam 
Normal School in that county, and thought the 12 had 
leavened the whole lump. As far as his school was 
concerned he would heartily welcoime such a system. 

Commissioner Cook, of Washington, said he thought 
the teachers should be educated up to appreciate the 
efforts of the commissioners. 

The discussion was further continued by Commuis- 
sioners Cole, of Oswego, and Wasson, of Allegheny. 

The whole subject was referred to a committee, of 
which Dr. Ellis was made chairman, with instructions 
to report Friday morning. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


Institute Conductor C. T. Barnes read a paper on 
Geography in Public Schools, As the principal points 
of this excellent address will be printed in the JOURNAL, 
we omit an abstract of it. It was full of most valuable 
suggestions, from which our readers will gather many 
nuggets of gold. 

Institute Conductor Eugene Bouton said: I would 
teach the scholars the knowledge requisite to becoming 
good citizens. Let this be as an inspiration which wil! 
serve to interest them in keeping up their study of the 
same, A prominent thing in education, it seeme to fie, 
should be to make the pupil find new ways in which 
he may increase his presevt knowledge by new combi- 
nations. With spelling and reading, it is merely a 
matter of making the scholar a machine, and does not 
requite any genius. Ht is not till composition is reached 
that new discoveries are made. The great idea is to 
lead the child out from his narrowness, so that he may 
be able to grasp the whole world. We ought to make 
this method of teaching the great end. As far as 
memorizing goes it should be more by association than 
by merely saying it over and over again. As far as the 
teaching of geography is concerned, other ideas may be 
imparted by the drawing of maps, etc. The most im- 
portant thing in teaching should be to lead pupils out of 
their narrow ideas and enable them to grasp the idea of 
the world as a whole. 

Superintendent McMillan: I think we should com- 
mence teaching geography as soon as anything. We 


been | should bound our school building, then bound the 


town. Then ask what is the business of the people, If 
you can get the scholars to thinking, you have done a 
good deal. You must do this little by little, not all at 
once. I was once asked the question when at'schoo! 
‘What is a canal.” The answer was “an artificial 
channel filled with _water for the cheap convey- 
ance of goods.” ‘I hadn’t much of an idea what a 
canal was, but that was the way it was in the book. | 
think there was never a more interesting subject than 
geography. I would teach by topics. Take one coun- 
try, and study it till you know all about it. Learn all 
about it that you can. I don’t care where the scholars 
get their ideas. Let them get them wherever they can. 

e cannot do away with books, but should not confine 
ourselves too much to them. The teacher should make 
himself as familiar as ible with the study. Always 
review the lesson of the day before. Never put a class 
back. Nothing puts a damper on a scholar like 
going back. If you have reviews, this will not be ne- 
cessary. When you leave a country, the scholars should 
make a map of it. I have many handsome maps made 
by the children in our schools. To draw such a map 
makes an indelible impression upon the scholar. | 
would also have them write a description of the country 
from what they have learned. Then they will have an 
idea which they will always remember. 

Dr. 8. A. Ellis: The average teacher is, perhaps, more 
dissatisfied with this subject than the average pupil. 
think that the general method of teaching geography is 
by giving out lessons and having the pupil recite them. 
That is a very unsatisfactory way. It requires no pre- 

tion on the part of the teacher, who relies wholly on 

he text-book. Wewant something better. We must 
get the facts in the pupils minds, not by memorizing in 
a mechanical way. ey should have the subject so 
thoroughly mastered that they will be able to explain 
any point. I think that every successful teacher must 
prepare himself for each lesson. If we can bring our 
teachers to adopt this plan, there will be an immense 


gain. 
Superintendent Edward Smith : The average teacher 
takes up geography for geography’s sake, and not to de- 


| velop the pupil’s mind. That isa mistake. As I look 


upon it, the whole aim of the teacher should be to de- 
velop the mind. Lead the child to the discovery of new 
facts, and have him explain them in his own words, and 
accordi to his own ideas, not any one elge’s. Have 
him e all the surroun of the country which 
he can see, and why they are so. n have him go on to 





things that are beyond, and that he can net see. He must 
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be led to reach conclusions from pictures on maps. I 
like the idea of commencing at home and a 
out. Iam afraid that getting a perfect knowledge 
every country would be too much for one person. Get 
a good idea of the country in which 7 live, and a good 
general idea < Sout athe Fon ee -_ that the 
average teacher a now e 0 geography, 
but bas not the best way of presenting subject. 
While we study geography we study everything except 
mathematics. othing can give us more information. 
The more enthusiasm we can arouse in children the 
more mind growth we will have. 

Dr. Hoose : I would like to know what is geography 
and what the scholars study in co, this subject. 
{m somewhat in the dark. If ve followed the dis- 
cussion correctly geography is the study of things as 
being located at this, that, and the other place, y 
has the study of phy been unsatisfactory? Geo- 

phy combines almost everything. That is the 
trouble. We don’t bring in so many topics in the study 
of any other subject. we brought in so many things 
in the study of mathematics we should have as unsatis- 
factory results. Let’s study geography if we are going 
to study geography, and not so many things in connec- 
tion with it. Every student should acquire precision, 
definite information. We should never sacrifice exact- 
ness to extent. 

Dr. Hoose’s remarks were full of suggestions. We 
have writtea him asking, for a full report of what he 
said, for the JOURNAL. 

KEEPING PUPILS IN AFTER SCHOOL. 


Commissioner Suffern: I think that if the teacher 
thinks it necessary she should detain the scholars. But 
my ee is that there should be a time for opening 
and closing, and the pupils should get their lessons in- 
side of that time. 

Superintendent Ellis: We have no recess in our 
schools at Rochester. That shortens the school hours 
considerably. Formerly children were kept after schoo! 
so much that there were complaints from both scholars 
and parents. Now we keep them for minor offenses no 
longer than an hour. This has worked very smoothly. 
But that time is the longest. I don’t think that it 
should be tolerated if the pupils can be made to work in 
any other way. 

Cogamissioner Cole wanted to know what the moral 
and intellectual effects would be. In getting a lesson 
under compulsion not much is remembered. 

Superintendent Ellis: I think the moral effects are 
bad, but there must be something by which we can en- 
force study. I think it is better to compel a boy or girl 
to do work than to let it be omitted. ~ 

Superintendent Charles E. White said he thought that 
to have to keep pupils after school was an evidence of 
inability on the part of the teacher. 


Superintendent Sanford : The number of prisoners re- | P® 


formed by punishment is very few. Teachers are all 
the time hunting for penalties. In our schools we 
should build up characters, I believe we can never do 
so by penalties. Only poor teachers keep scholars after 
school. I think the practice is a failure. The teacher 
who is always hunting up penalties will never be suc- 
cessful, Weshould make the school-room an interest- 
ing place, then penalty will be done away with. Every 
teacher should have tbat in her which will make her 
classes earnest. 

Superintendent McMillan : Sometimes a boy who is 
a can be brought around by keeping him after 
ours. 

Commissioner Grant: Some teachers are lazy and 
some scholars are lazy, For this reason it is improper 
to keep pupils after school. When scholars miss one 
question don’t tell them they will have to stay after 
school, but talk to them and use other means. “ 

Superintendent Smith : 1 hold that the spirit of the 
teacher should have control over the scholars. Unless 
the teachers and scholars have a mutual sympathy there 
is a spirit of rebellion in the minds of the pupils. If 
ou would go to the lazy boy and tell him to get his 
esson and come before school the nextday and help 
him, you would get along without trouble. If there is 
not this feeling of sympathy you will never get along. 
We want to rule by love, not by compulsion. That is 
the spirit that will bring subjection. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 
INEQUALITY IN STATE AID TO EDUCATION. 


Commissioner Lusk, of Binghamton, addressed a 
large audience. A few facts, as preseuted by him, will 
give our readers an idea of his argument : 62 cents rep- 
resents the tax on $4,000 one man pays in one town, 
and in another town another man pays nearly $9 for the 
same educational advan’ One man paid $10.29 
for 29 weeks schooling, while another eB gen 8 $5.29 
and had 34 weeks schooling. Richmond, Hamilton and 
other counties receive thousands of dollars back from 
the State more than they are uired to pay. The 
county of New York paid out $800, 000 more she 
received, while her taxes were not as large as they were 
in Steuben county. A town paid at the rate of 16 times 
the amount of another in the same district. The reports 
for the last year show that the towns pay at a rate of 26 
times that of the counties. If the teachers’ had 
been raised by a State tax, money would have been 
saved, and better advantages would have been afforded 
all. When we ask for equal taxation for 28 weeks 
schooling, the Wall street pagan say that the 800,000 
country school children go back to their poor 
schools, and that their parents shall raise 75 per cent. of 
all school monies »y local taxes. Education is a com- 
men concern and interest in order that vice and crime 
may be prevented. The Legislature has ordered that 

ysiology shali be studied in all the public 

only way to do this is to send out text-books, which 
shall be uniform all over the State. A great deal of 
money that is raised is wasted, from the i 





misdirected. The country should not be unjustly taxed 
because the money is wrongly spent by the cities. It is 
our duty to have education ro universal that its bless- 
ings will fall upon generations yet unborn. 

Following this address was a liberal collation, ten- 
dered the Association by Supt. McMillan and the Utica 
Board of Education. After the feast was over, Supt. 
Sanford, of Middletown, toastmaster, called on many 
gentlemen, who yo ne in ways both wise and witty 
until it was early Friday morning before some mem- 
bers found their homes. The intoxication was not of 
wine, but of a nature that will last much longer. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


The rate of State tax for educational purposes should 
be restored to the original 1} mills ; while the assessed 
valuation and the cost of schools necessarily increases, 
the amount apportioned for schools may in like manner 
increase. 

The district quota should be one-half of the amount 
appropriated for teachers’ w , in place of one-third 
as now, and the other half of the school monies 
should be apportioned according to aggregate attend- 


ance. 

The Committee on Audit reported having examined 
the Treasurer’s account. The report shows a balance 
of $157.09 in the treasury. 

The Association thanked Superintendent McMillan, 
the members of the Board of ucation and citizens 
generally for their courtesy and the excellent reception 
given them, the ladies and gentlemen who had partici- 
pated in the meetings, and the press for reports of the 
sessions, and the retiring officers of the Association for 
their faithful performance of duty. 

Resolved, That this Association hereby express its 
mont approval of uniform State examination of 
teachers. 


THE READING CIRCLE. 


At a meeting of the committee to report a plan for 
a Teachers’ Reading Circle, Superintendent Ellis in the 
chair, it was moved that the State Board consist of one 
principal from the normal schools, one city superinten- 
dent, one institute instructor, four school commis- 
sioners, the superintendent of teachers’ classes, and the 
—- of the State Teachers’ Association, ex-officio, 

e length of the term of office shall be two years. As 
the terms of the different officers expire the school com- 
missioners shall be elected at the annual meeting of the 
Commissioners’ Association; the superintendent of 
schools to be elected at the annual meeting of the Su- 
perintendents’ Association; the principal of normal 
schools and institute conductor to be elected at the an- 
nual State Teachers’ Association. The officers ap- 
inted for one year are Commissioner Swiit, Commis- 
sioner J. B. Cole, Institute Conductor Bouton. Officers 
for two years, Commissioner Chapin, Commissioner L. 
T. Cole,Dr. W. J. Milne, Superintendent Smith, Prof. 
Hawkins State Examiner of teachers’ classes, and Su- 
perintendent Ellis, President of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation is ex-officio president of the Circle. The 
course of study is to continue years. Written 
examinations are to be held semi-annually by school 
commissioners by direction of the State Official Board. 
The State Board is to recommend such course of read- 
ing as will not conflict with Regents or State Teachers’ 
Examination. Subjects: (1), history of education ; (2), 
science of education ; (3), mental science ; (4), method 
of teaching ; (5), school economy ; (6), school law. 

This Board was o ized by the election of Dr. 8S. E. 
Ellis, Chairman; Dr. Jerome Allen, Secretary; and 
Supt. Edward Smith, Treasurer. The Board selected 
for the reading for the next six months Payne’s “* Lec- 
tures on Education,” with monographs of Freebel and 
Pestalozzi. The Secretary was authorized to issue a 
circular and communicate with all the Commissivners 
and School Superintendents in the State, in reference 
to the organization of local reading circles. 

The Utica Herald said : ‘‘The members of the Asso- 
ciation are all fine looking men, educated and intell- 
gent, who have made the schools and educational in- 
terests of the State the study of their lives. They have 
made many friends during their short stay in Utica, and 
if this city should be seletted as the place for holding 
the annual meeting, such of them as still remain in the 
harness will be again given a hearty welcome.” 

Among not the least interesting exercises of the meet- 
ing were the songs and readings, prepared under the 
supervision of Supt. McMillan, by the teachers and pu- 
pils of the schools under his care. Among those thus 
delighting the audiences were Miss Jessie Walling, Miss 
McGrath, Miss N. C. Wheeler, Mr. Mott T. Brown, Mr. 
Wm. H. Owens, Miss Emma Garrison, Master Ander- 
son, and a chorus composed of children from the public 
schools. 

— next Superintendents’ convention will be held at 
aca. 

The officers for the ~ year are ; President, Com- 
missioner E. C. Delano, Wayne County ; First Vice- 
President, Commissioner Jared Sandford, Westchester ; 
Second Vice-President, Commissioner Amasa Genung, 
Tompkins ; Secretary, Commissioner J. A. Fosshay, 
Putnam; Treasurer, Superintendent H. R. Sanford, 
Orange. 

-o- 

EpvucaTIoN improves the general judgment and 
the reasoning powers. The man of intelligence sees 
the relation of things in a larger and clearer way, 
and reasons more wisely and safely, both as to the 
ends to be attained and the means of attaining 
them. He is, therefore, fuller of resources for his 
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Bor the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LIVE ANSWERS. 


1. “‘Ulema” is the plural of the Arabic word 
‘“‘alim” —alearned man. It is applied in Turkey 
to the body of learned men whose duty it is to 
watch over the correct interpretation of its teach- 
ings concerning law and polity. 

2. Off the coast of Lower California, diving for 
black pearls is quite extensively carried on, a year's 
production averaging from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

3. The loud noise frequently heard at a telegraph 
pole is caused by the wind. 

4, The largest telescope in use is the great re- 
flector of the Earl of Rosse, at Parsontown, Ire- 
land. The instrument weighs twelve tons. The 
speculum is 6 feet in diameter, and has a focal 
length of about 55 feet. 

4. Among the new applications of cotton is its use, 
in part, in the construction of houses, the material 
employed for this purpose being the refuse, which, 
when ground up with about an equal amount of 
straw and asbestos, is converted into a paste, and 
this is formed into large slabs or bricks, which ac- 
quire, it is said, the hardness of stone, and furnish 
a really valuable building stock. 

6. The crescent was used by the early Christians 
of Constantinople and the eastern provinces of the 
Roman Empire as an emblem of the growing influ- 
ence of Christianity. When the Turks overran 
Asia Minor and Southeastern Europe, they con- 
verted many of the Christian temples, including 
the Church of 8t Sophia, into mosques, and partly 
in derision, and partly as an omen of future vic- 
tories and the extension of the Mohammedan faith, 
adopted the cresceut as a national symbol. 

7. The author of “Old Grimes” was Mr. Albert 
G. Green. 

8. Arecent traveler in Asia, Mr. Webber, states 
that in the mountains of Thibet he has lived for 
months at the height of more than 15,000 feet above 
the ocean. 

9. The male blossoms of the willow tree, which 
are used on Palm Sunday to represent the branches 
of palm, are called “cats and dogs” in many parts 
of the country. They increase in sise rapidly after 
a few warm April showers, and the belief formerly 
prevailed that the rain brought them. Hence the 
saying, to * rain cats and dogs.” 

10. The pitcher plant found in Borneo has long, 
narrow leaves, each of which has a thick vein run- 
ning down the middle to the end, where it forms a 
cord to which is fastened a kind of a jug, with lid 
and all complete; round the top is a thick rim, stitf 
like a wire, which keeps the soft sides of the jug in 
their place. The upper part of the pitcher is shaped 
like a funnel, which runs down to a bow! below. 
When flies and ants settle upon the edge aud begin 
sipping the honey hidden there, they slip down 
into the pitcher, which has some water at the bot- 
tom. The narrow funnel or the stiff hooks prevent 
their escape, and they fall into the water. As soon 
as a fly goes in, the water begins to flow from the 
sides of the pitcher and dissolves the body, form- 
ing a kind of soup, which feeds the plants. Some- 
times these pitchers are so large that small birds 
go in to drink and the hooks keep them in, so they 
die there. 

11. The only evidence of mound builders pow ex- 
isting, is the mounds scattered throughout the Miss- 
issippi valley. These are in best preservation at 
Cahokia, Il., in Adams County, Ohio, and in 
Southern Wisconsin. They = of amy oy 

i 1 ms, circles, , tec. ; 
some hare pean ty aoe erg serpents, ducks, 
etc. ; and some are irregular. 





MANNERS are usually the exponents of character, 
and in turn they act on character, and these have 
an educating influence. . 

Good manners have a high money value. 
1. As they create a favorable impression. 2 As 
they attract notice to one’s business. 3. As ae d 
make one popular. We will not trade with a cler 
who is not polite; we will patronize a hotel where 
we are treated withScourtesy; we prefer a physi- 
cian or a lawyer who makes himself agreeable. _ 

In the school-room we must insist on certaim 
simple forms; as, uncovering the head on entering ; 

tful salutations and proper answers.—TInd, 
Journal, 





work, whether it is hand labor or head work. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


CHICKADEE. 





{FOR RECITATION. ] 
All the earth is wrapped in snow, 
O’er the hills the cold winds blow, 
Through the valleydown below, 
Whitls the blast. 
All the mountain brooks are still, 
Not a ripple from the hill, 
For each tiny, murmuring rill 
Is frozen fast. 
Come with me 
To the tree, 
Where the apples used to hang! 


Follow me 
To the tree 
Where the birds of summer sang ! 
There’s a happy fellow-there, 
For the cold he does not care, 
And he always calls to me, 
‘Chickadee, chickadee !” 
He's a merry little fellow, 
Neither red nor blue nor yellow, 
For he wears a winter overcoat of gray ; 
And his cheery little voice 
Makes my happy heart rejoice, 
While he calls the livelong day— 
Calls to me— 
‘“* Chickadee !” 
From the leafless apple-tree, 
‘Chickadee, chickadee !” 
Then he pops from bough tw twig, 
Tapping on each tiny sprig, 
Calling happily to me, 
** Chickadee !” 
He’s a merry little fellow, 
Neither red nor blue nor yellow 
He’s the cheery bird of winter, 
‘** Chickadee !" —HENRY RIPLEY Dorr. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





CHILDHOOD : 
Blessings on thee, little man — 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan, 
With thy turned u) pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes. 
—WHITTIER. 


Between the dark and das light, 
When the night 1s beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause io the day’s occupations 
That 1s known as the cluldren's hour. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


ADVICE: 
Take the open air, 
The more you take the better ; 
Follow Nature’s laws 
To the very letter.—ANON. 


Avoid in youth luxurious diet, 
Restrain the passions’ lawless riot, 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 
Be wisely gay ; 
So shall ye, spite of age’s fiat, 
Resist decay. HORACE SMITH. 


HUMANITY : 
[ would not enter on my list of friends 
bal the man 
Who needlessly ok foot upon a worm, 
—COWPER. 


The Angel of Mercy stoppeth not to comfort, but 
pusseth by on the other side, 
Aod hath no tear t» shed when acruel man is damned, 
—TUPPER. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG: 
Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 
By angel hands to valor given, 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
Andall thy hues were born in heaven. 


The Star’s S 


led Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the lan 


of the free and the home of the brave. 
Key. 


GOODNESS : 
Up and away, like the dew of the morning, 
Soaring from earth to its home in the sun,— 
So let me steal away, gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


N t myself, but the truth that in life Ihave spoken, 
N >t myse'f, but the seeds that in life I have sown, 

Shall pass on to ages,—all about me forgotten, 

Save the truth I have spoken, the things I 4 omnes 
NAR. 


LD TIMES : 
 O, pe sineent days of old, which so often people 


True, ey wanted all the luxuries that grace our 
modern da ys : 


ms ye strewed with rushes, the walls let 
in 
O, how feos of must have shivered in those pleasant 


a, iy sing “their ancient rhymes, to hear their 


times of old. —FRANCES BRO 


wh. 
COURAGE : 
The storm is out ; the land is roused ; 
Where is the coward who sits well housed ? 
Forth in the van, 
Man by man : 
Swing the battle-eword who can.—KURNER. 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS AND FACTS. 


DOMESTIC. 








ay ee upon the sheep and 
of snow on the ground, 
The cattle men — 


at a number of ice houses along the 
> een Milton and Staatsburgh mea- 
sured from ae. and betw.en 
burgh and Albany from six to inches. 
Su -General Hamilton we been informed of the existence 
of yellow fever in f 
single cem 


dollars to the new silver vault in the 
rtment. It will cost $100,000, and Congress — 
Oh the follow! -- resol = = the dynamite 
e follow ution upon the 

explosion in London: “ Resolve a That the the Senate of the United 
States has heard with i tion and profound sorrow of the 
attempt to ay ae the Houses of Parliament and other public 
buildings in London and to imperil the lives of innocent and un- 
suspect persons, and by € xpresses its horror and detesta- 
tion of such monstrous crimes nst civilization.” 


FOREIGN. 


Two serious dynamite Sorry: occurred in lentes Jan, 24, 
one in the Tower and one in the Parliament Build Thirty- 
four men, women, and children were wounded. Mr. 
seat in the House of Commons was torn to pieces. Before the 
excitement subsided news was received that a bill tu prevent and 
—_ foncmite « been introduced in the United 

tes Sena turned the tide of bitter feeling toward 
America thet the ¢ e2 plesion bad engendered. 

The an SS e fate uf Gen. Spucetans Mrtaens 
was relieved Jan. 28, b a itches announcing that he had won 
another victory and advan as far as Metemneh, and had even 

opened communication with rdon at Khartoum. 

The Montreal carnival of 1885 was inaugurated Jan, 26, by the 
opening of all tobogganing slides in the city to visiturs. Visitors 
are numerous, and every preparation for an exciting week has 


made. 
The snowfall on_ the Italian Alps is the heaviest within the 
memory of man. Terribie accounts arrive from the villages de- 
stro it is colemieted that so fac as kaown 300 lives have 
gh th — The troops have displayed much 
b Senatorial elections — 5 yon. 25. 
turned 87 of their candidates the ve 
for the Lene green be So wont 
tare bas notified Italy that if she attem a 
Tripoli she 





ment 
rted intention of occupying 
army of 20,C00 —— 3 


ad 


EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 


By N. O. WILHELM. 


Feb, 1, 1691.—Alexander Fore, popular E Engitsh 
died; born io Lenn yt inherit mother and a 
crooked his father t -* fe trouble at scrool for 
poon mostly se says: “ Self ided 

but ees. Tes ef not through 


fated Hemner's“Tltad +” * 
ero 


— man steal- 

United See ‘and Merton pene aes 
American troops within thin three m ment of $14,000, 
by United States for New Mexico a 4 ornia; Un States 
te peme payment to private citizens of three and one half 
mil 

Feb. 3, 1817.—Horace Greely born; an American journalist ; 
distinguished op; t of slavery: wrote the ‘ ‘American Con- 
flict: founded t e New York Ir bune in 1841; said: “ Fame isa 
vapor, populari A pools, 3 riches take wings, none can for- 
os * what u day w' forth.” 


cornay Sora g at Montgomery Alsheme 
States con 3 ae med in numbe: 
adopted United States constitution, stigh modified, ea Car 
oliua objected to meer parts; elected Je Davis as presi- 
dent, Alex. Stephens vice-president; the veverés. - this 
cons oiaoed te Ww. after being poqeves ten times after the war were 


placed isa. ni homae Carlyle. distinguisked British essayist, 
h a Caste, aps died ; Scotland 


istorian, ap born m 
educated’ at wtbe > University of Edinbureh ; wrote “ Life of Sehil- 
ler” translated “ Wilhel ap vy contributed ry | emg = 
of So spa and “ Sartor d H 


“ Heroes an 
eb. 6, 1 

lish so vereign 0} f the House of Stuarts; was secon d daughter of 
James. Hw. Duke 0 A York ; her » distipwuished by successful 
he Angusean of literature ; she 
was obliged twice to offer a reward for th» death or her brother 
whom she loved, but who fought with her enemies. 

812.—Charles Di one of the mos! popular of 
” * Don — - as 

a law 

; became a ‘or a , and at len editor 
tor; his * ketches by Boz” first arecn< attention. 
pers” 


is * Pickwick Pa * won him po —- gy 
pperfield ;” his 
Christmas Carol” de- 


wocary aut her 
be oposed by a Tur’ 





and critic, 


peace between 
evacu Vrod of Mexico b 


but 


. 8, 1586.—Mary, een of Scotts, beheaded ; was taken 
prisoner by mere, Os bs ; abdicaced im favor of bi her 80! 


oe I 
Eon Ueto agian, for eagp ith bee cousin, Guoee 
~+-1 and exceed dis- 

» to develop in into 
oniens “consumption. Hood's to Benaperitin acting 
through the blood, reaches every mene the system, | 7 





‘oeunae temas isa very 





effecting a radical and permanent cure of catarrh. 100 | Dr: 


oe animals a nave, they are daily ie 
storm. 





doses $1. 
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JANUARY BOOKS. 





legends told ; on 
But Heaven be thanked ! I live not in those blessed * auide 


D. APPLETON & Co., NEw YorK. 
THE MONEY-MAKERS; A Novel. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, 337 pp, 
Picture of American social and poli' 


teal life, designed large ! 

‘Bread. Winners’ 

writer, whose incognits 

ROSLYN’S FORTUNE. A Novel. By Christian Reid. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Accorded the first place among the female novelists of the 
Southern States. ‘‘ Her novels are free from both lism 
and dullness.” 
DELDEE; or, THE IRON HAND. A Novel. By the author of 
“The House on the Marsh. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 
the same power in the man 
portrayal 


Exhibits agement of a complicat 
yh in the that : " 


of dramatic incidents bas made 
he House on the Marsh ” so popular. 

Pw - DARE AND ROBERT LE DIABLE. By Admiral Por 
ter. plete in two volumes, paper, 

A romance Tomarkabie for variety of incident and adventure, 
DOCTOR GRATTAN. 4 Novel. By William A. Hammond, 
M.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

here availed great e 


himself of his “ence in 
mental disorders, ee ~ lead to incidents of t 


mest ro- 


qa Mantic and surprising ki 
. NOBLE BLOOD. A nar] By Julian Hawthorne. 


16mo, pa- 


cover, 50 —. 
Managed with that clea eeping and magnetic force which is 
one of the prime quahties of 1 of the t author. 


THE BLACK ld a AND Adis 4 STORIES. By F. Aamey, 

author of “ Vice Versa” ne Giant’s Robe.’ Witha 

full-page illustration by Du Ma a and ten designs by the 
author. 16mo, paper, 


HOUGHTON, shawnee & Ye Boston. 
“RBDGAR ALLAN POE. By Woodberry. Vol. 7 of 
“ American Men tet Letters.” ee fine Steel Portrait. 1 v ol., 
ry no, ais to op. Six 

first comp authentic, a and fag account of Poe's 

career and literary achievemen iy | has - 

many sources of Spieouation, an many important |et- 

ters from Poe. He ope pe been ate to solve.the mys- 

ory which has invested portions of Poe’s career, 80 that 
the story of his life ‘s now clear and conuected throughout. 

IN THE LENA DELTA. A. George W. Melville, Chief En- 

U Edited by Melville Philips. With Map, and 


rd 

Engineer Melville tells with remarkable vig. 
or and narrative skill the touching story of the search for Cap- 
tain De wy ty his com Some chapters are appended 
describing e Greely Rel Relief Expedition. 


Jas. R. Osaoop & Co., Boston. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE LOCKS. By Ed W. Howe. 
Promises to rival the authors first work, “‘ The Story of a 
Country a4 s 
a aoe, By W. D. Howells. vm ‘a 
8 it surpasses even * © Register,” »X- 
travagant and delightful humor. ‘ ™ 


D. Lorsrop & Co., Boston. 
THE GRAY MASQUE, AND OTHER POEMS. By Mary Barker 


A collection of the 
b- | py such poems as “ 
RED-LETTER 8TO Translated from the German of Jo 

hanna Sorc: be by saan Wheelock, of ae, Hall School. 

LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS. By Rose Pi 

A compilation of ae thoughts, cde in brown ink and 

in vest-pocket style, with flexible covers. 
EVOLU gee | OF DUDD. By Wm. Hanley Smith. 
of some sy" young life as connected with our 

public 
Pathos. 


ms of one who has gained a reputat 
4. ian Summer.” 4 oe 


ol system in a manner full of keen satire and d 
A book for teachers. z _ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, NEw Yor«. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Vol. VIII. and IX. 
Containing short stories by our popular au Se ed 


THE CREOLES OF LOUISIANA. By 37 George W le, 1 vol. 
Richly iliustrated. 50 ‘ull gilt, 


» 4to. 
box, $5. 
P once ieee and full of information. Has created much 


panateam emaree ¢ OF BRITISH AUTHORS. Edited by Ed 
ward T, Mason. (With Portraits.) ao volumes. Price per 
volume, $1.50. Two volumes now 
A collection of the testimony of contemporaries as to the char- 
acteristics, habifs, life, and surroundings of the leaders in 
English literature in century. 


J. B. Lipprncott & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


beter 4 i A Novel. By G.I. Cervus. 12mo, extra 
clot 

A pleasing novel ; ~—— narrative and telling episodes. 

CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW HIM. The Pon of the 

faa Tours in Great Britain and America (1866- .) By 
Gessge Dolby. English on 12mo, extra $2.00. 

LA iby by. fF + meme er of Dickens’s later 

readings, an gives. highly graphic a teresti ion 

of fithe perso he great novelist from an entirely Presh 


WOMEN na THE DAY. A Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Frances Hays. sune, ents extra cloth, $1. 
The object of this == is to present, in a concise form, a se ries 
of biographies ot notable living women of all lands. 


seer Bros., Boston. 


RAMO adi, Teez. By Helen Jackson (H. H.) 
“2 Mi dhanéie Pa a of i “ae that does by &@ Murillo 


in i ee sone of the most artistic 
ae 


Harper & leanne New YorE. 


THE WEARING OF THE GREEN. A Novel. By pe author 
of “ Love the Debt.” (Franklin Square -) 20 cts. 
THE ys Ba eon meg Fa ieee A Tale ast the Latte 

( Square Library.) 10 cts. 


CaSSELL & Co., NEw YorK. 


THE SEA FATHERS. A Series of a of Great ae of 
Former Times. By Clements R. Markham, C.B,, F. 8.5. 


ScRIBNER & WELFORD, New YorRK. 
RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. Dr. Johneon. With 
an Introduction by Dr. James Maca’ . boards, 


A Yinitea edition of 100 copies 


for America. 
| yr 


reprint. prevoded by an In | 
‘Bie reprint haa been tiost succesfully. cart 
See, eae tasthtully capeeduace. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 


HAND Wy 


HOME ARTS. 


BOOK S 


For Teachers and Pupils. 


WHIRLWINDS, CYCLONES, AND TOR- 
NADOES. By Prof. W. "4. Be Daven ye — “te 
University. Illustrated. 

The pg of our great ciara 
of the. Mepis. Ha 

scienti 


THE an oa ~ eae ; or. 
Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eternit 3: 
With an intavanetion by Tuomas HILL, D. 
LD. sy President of Harvard Uni versity. 

cen’ 
TF commet aut be valuable to the to the be = of 
ee a8 well as to 

ot tends to bring them 4D WW, together, 4 

onciie them.”"—Potter’s Monthly 

HANDBOOK OF WATER ANALYSI®, 

Dr, GeEorGE L. Austin. Cloth. 50 cent«. 

“Tt condenses into fitty pages what one would 

bere te wander th h asmall chemical library 

find, We commen thia book as worthy of a 
vide socirculation.” —-Independent. 

THE PARLOK GARDENER. A treatise on 
the House Culture of Frasuenen Pla :ts. 

nslated to 


Tra 
American us>. By CORNELIA oa RANDOLPH, 
With eleven illustrative cuts. 50 cents. 
y.- contains minute oe pe = for the “‘mantel 
Pend garden, ey ortable " Brase,” the 
” tne “f rtal green- 
. — aquarium,” pe en upon the balcony 
the terrace, and the double window, 
scribing many curious and interesting experi- 
ments in # ng. 
TAXIDERMY WITHOUT A TEACHER. Com- 
pri-iag a Complete Ma ual of Instruction tor 


hee ; 
Pa eh — eletons, a ber 
ving ng 8k a danum 
of Valuable Receipis. By WALTER P. MANTON, 
M.D. Illustrat:d. Cloth. 50 ts. 
“ We would be glad if all teachers would take 
this litt book, study it faithfully, become inter- 
themse' vcs. and interest their pupils in 
this wonderful art.”"—Practical J eacher. 


LESSONS ON MANNERS. For Home and 
Cloth, 50 cents : school tion, 


cts. 
net. This little book is being rapidly introduc- 
ed int » schools as a text-book. 


the | and methodice 





-Natu 

MastTon, M.D. Illustrated. 
“ Nothing essential is o nitted. Every boy who 
has any taste for natural history should have 
this neat little vi The many ‘ Agassiz 
Clubs * which have ong up amid the youth of 
the country should to their libraries.” 

icago Advan e¢. 


The amo :nt of 


‘on, 
information convey: d in the «mall 
sur -rising.’’—Demoreat’s Monwvity. 
THE TELEPHONE. An account of the Phe- 
nomena of Electricity, Magnetism. and Sound, 
as involved mits Action with Directions for 


a Spea. ir g-Telephone. - By Professur 
A E. EAR of TuftsCollege. 16mo. Lilus- 
trated. Cloth. 50 cents. 


“ An ioteresting little book upon this moat fas- 
cinating eubpent, which is treated in a very clear 
way. First we have a thorough 
review of the Speen af electricity, then of 
magoetisn, then of ony! in the audy. of sound 
pe. velocity, timb>. tone. resonance, sym- 

athetic vibra ibra‘ions, etc, From these the somgnene 
and by _— in a measure 


is reac 
- -Hartf 


nd | BEGINNINGS wien THE MICRO. 


SCOPE. A Work ng Handbook, containing 
Simple Instruction in the Art and Method of 
using t gy and “oreparing oe 
for Exammation. WaALterR P. MANTON, M 

D_ Illustrated Cloth. 50 cents. 

Unif.rm witn the author's “ Handbooks of 
Natural mee ” and equa ty valuable. 
BROKEN ENGLISH. A Proaswnate 8 Strug- 

gles with the English Language. ve Fs rt 

E. C. DuBots, author of ** The Frene 

Cloth, 50 cents ; cheap edition, r, val an conte 

The profe- sor’s famous lecture dctivered all 
over thec untry. Am as a narrative, in- 
structive as a handbook of French conversaticn 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


FPublishers, Boston. 





President Porter’s New Book. 
THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE, 


Theoretical and Practical. 


BY NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale 
College; Author of “The Elements of Intellectual 
Philosophy,” “ Books and Reading,” etc., etc. One vol., 


vo. $3.00. 


This treatise is intended primarily for the use of colleges and uni- 
niversity students, and is prepared with reference to the class 


room, 


President Porter's forty years’ experience as a teacher of Moral 
Philesophy, and his established eminence as a writer on philo- 
sophical subjects, furnish the most positive assurance that tbis 
book will be found to be an advance on any of the existing 
manuals for instruction in Ethical science. 


The book has a somewhat wider scope than most similar treatises 
have allowed themselves, but the increased attention given of 
late to this study, and the remarkable quickening of thought 
consequent upon the publication by several very able writers, 
of views more or less at variance with the long established prin 
ciples of moral science, have rendered necessary a fuller and 


more complete discussion of a number of topics. 


In every re- 


spect President Porter's work is abreast of the time, end it 
leaves no controverted point undefended. 

Send for introductory terms to CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, New York. 

FOR THOSE WHO DESIRE to keep informed concerning current literary matters. 

and who want their information in a compact shape, THE Book BUYER, a monthly 
journal, is published. Its success has been phenomenal. 


The National Tiibune calls it “ a-plendid summary of American and foreign literature, 
invaluable to anyone who desires to keep pace with the books of the day. 


The price is 50 cents per annum. 


If you wish toexamine before subscribing 


send for a specimen copy to the publishers. < 


_ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


(CASSELL & (COMPANY 


is | of Art. 





tai ouT: 


ORATORICAL ! 


PATHETIC! ‘OROUS! 


DRAMATI 
THE ELOCUTIONIST'S ANNUAL, NUMBER 12. 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX! 


Chocolat Sotactone of the Most Porutar Eve.ise and American Writers of To-Day 


2s. on 


udape gta tes (enratid Reine chad So. 


ON AND ORAT® 
1416& 1418 Obassees ‘'St., PHILA 


Have Just Published 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 


By Matrra1as Duval, Membre de |’Academie de 
Medicine, Professeur d’ Anatomie a }' Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. Translated by F. E. Fenton, F.R. 
C.8, ete. With about 100 illustratiors, $2.00. 

Being the first volume of the Fring Art LisRrA- 
ky, the object of which is to furnish to Art 

Students, Art Designers, Art Manufacturers, and 

all interested in Art, a series of valuable Hand- 

books on the History and Practical Application 


STUDIES OF ANIMAL PAINTING. 


With 18 Colored Plater. By Freperick TAYLOR, 
late President of the Royal 8 ciety of Painters 
in Water Colors, and Instructions to the Pu- 
pil. Crown 4to. cloth, $2.50. 


LIFE AND WORK IN BENARES AND 
KUMAON. 


1839-1877. 


By James Kenwepy, M.A. In one 12mo vol., 
illustrated. Over 400 pages. Price, $2.00. 


Mr. Kennedy goes more into the details of In- 
dian life than most persoxos who have written 
about it, and that is the strong peint of bis book. 
He takes his readers with him to his Indian 
home, where they see him at work and bear him 
conversing with the natives. He does not con- 
fine hinself to mis ions, but gives some account 
of the character «.f the people, changes that have 
taken place, modes of traveling, and the British 
Government. 


THE SEA FATHERS. 


By Cirement R. MARKHAM, Secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society. lvol, 12mo. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


ENERGY AND MOTION. 


A text-book of Elementary Mechanics. By 
WILLIAM Paice, M.A. 16mo, cloth, with il- 
lustrations. Price, 75 cents. 


SEND 10 CENTS ‘innetrancdExtaineus. 


Pronounced the “ Handsomest Catalogue of the 
year." Second edition now in the press. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 & 741 Broudway, New York. 


An Elegant Original Etching Free. 


Size, 19 x 25 in., suitable for framing. 


Etched by Mr. J. A. 8S. Mons, entitled 
“CROSSING THE PASTURE,” 
worth at least $10.00, is pre- 
sented te all subscribers to 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


Price, $3.50 per year. 


Send 20 cts. for Sample Copy of Magazine. 
Prospectus free on application, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


THE OLDEST, BEST, and CHEAPEST 


MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


THE QUIVER. 


An illustrated Magazine, fo~ Sunday and 
General Reading. 

Priee, $1.50 per year. 15 cents monthly- 

Endorsed by the clergy. Every Christian house- 
hold throughout the United States should sub- 
scribe for it. 

Theological articles. serial stories, shorter fic- 
tion, and Illustrations, are to be found in every 
number. 


Prospectus free on application. 
Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 & 741 Broadway, N. Y. 








35 cts. monthly. 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s 
NEW BvOKS. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


By Grorce E. Leng ge Volume 8 of 
Letters."" With Steel 
Port ait. Gilt tor on. 25. 
This is the first complete, authentic, and ad- 
equate account of Poe's career. It contains 
much new material, mcluding many letters 
never before printed; and isnot only an excel- 
lent biography o Poe, but a very valuable addi- 
tion to the series to which it belongs. 


CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


A Study in American Fottiten. By Wooprow 
Wris0n. 16mo, $1 

A areful and rhoroh ‘study of the American 
aj stem of Congres iv government, compared 
with Parliamentary gov — t= and contrasted 
te ned by the framers of 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


A Critaque of the Basis of Conduct and of Faith. 
By Jostan Royce, Ph. D., Instructor in Phil- 
osophy in Harvard College. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

This important work discusses the deepest 
problems of religion in close connection with the 
t principles of a system of p)-ilosophy ; not in 
technical torm, but 80 as to appea: to general 
readers who are interested in philosophy, and to 
students of philosophy who are inter «ted in re- 
ligion and human life. 


em as 
tution. 


*,* For eale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid 
on receipt o° price by the Publisher, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & (0., 


BOSTON. 


Standard Works of Reference. 


For Teachers, Schools and 
Libraries. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTION. 

ARY. 

Or tHe Exciisn LavovaGe. New Edition. With Sup 

plement. Unabr dgea and pocteeny illustrated. 
The standard, and in al! respects best, Dictio: 
published. Library sheep, marbled ~ A, $10 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BI- 


OGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Containing conipl. te and concise Biographical Sketch 
es of the Eminent Persons of ali Ages and Coun: ries. 
5 RA Tuomas, AM. M.D. Imperial Svo. Sheep 
LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING 
GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


A gompiot Geographical Dic <r New Edition 
Thoroughly revised and a ly en reed Contain 
Tabies, with the past recent 


ing Supplementar 
Consus hheturne. »yal 8vo. Sheep $12.00. 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPAZDIA. 
n Revised Edition Tuer BEST IN RVERY War 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowl Profusely 
fliustrated + with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts 10 
vols. Royal svo. Serera/ editions, at various prices 


READER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
Containing © THE READER'S Fl ANDBOOK.” “ WORDE, 


FACiS, AND PHRASES" “ANCIENT AND MOi- 
ERN F MiLIAR UOTATIONS.” “ WOnCESTER’S 
COMPRER ENSIVE D'CTIONARY,” and “ KOGET'S 


TRU * OF ENGLISH WORDS ” 5 vols Bound 
in half morocco, in cloth box. $12.50. Or, each 
volume svla separately. 

ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF 
AUTHORS. 
A Eietioneay of English Literature and British ond 
rican By 


Aut ives and Deceased. 


Ame 
AUSTIN ALLIBONE. L) 3 vols. Imperial Svo, es 
50. 


tra cloth. 


ALLIBONE’S yp gay 
Embraces ORF OAL, UOTATIONS,” “ PROS 
QUOTATIONS,” and ‘ AT AUTHORS OF ALL 
AGES.” Compice $ ‘canes per 
setin cloth. #9 00. 


n volume. Price 
Half Russia, £12.00. 
ee For vale by all Bookse"lers, or will be sent, free 


of expens *s, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 & & 17 Market St., Phila. 


KINDERGARTEN IMPATERIAL 


PRIMARY SCHOOL AIDS, 
ELEMENTARY APPARATUS FOR 
MENSURATION, MECHANICS & PHYSICS. 

Count ng Blocks, Colored Sticks, Cut papers. 
Geometrical forms, —e models, etc., etc. 

Catalogues sent to ony to tea on application. 
Say what line you wan 

PARADISE OF CHILVUHOOD. The only 
complete illus:raced guide to Kindergarten metb- 
Cibo. Crom $2 omen Price paper covers only, 


poked BRADLEY Co., 
SeringSeld. Mass. 


OUR SCHOOL AIDS si ‘eenest spa cheap 


ducting schoo!s in good Sw order set contains 








1) pret 50 
cmoghee mettt cant . ‘starve A J excelsior 
cards ; balf set ‘ 


: set G0c. 500 new 
Ls wr arcletic chromo School reward, phn 
b da christmas, New Year. 
16, 15, Mand We. per 
If you do not care to 
Cee ae ma oS stating 
= Stamp* taken Fisk ‘ar Oo,, Wanans, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 


FRIENDS IN FEATHERS AND FuR and Other Neigh- 
bors. For Young Folks. By James Johonnot. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Natural History Series— 
Book II. 

In this little book of 140 pages Mr. Johonnot has ‘‘ again 
given expression to the initial steps of science rather 
than the expression of scientific results. Beginning with 
the familiar forms of life, the pupil is led to see more 
clearly what is about him and then to advance into the 
realm of the unknown with assured steps in the tried 
paths of investigation and comparison.” 

The book is full of genuine fun, and so good that it 
seems to us it will be difficult to keep children from 
reading it through at one sitting. Think of putting into 
an orthodox book of the old fashioned straight jacket 
kind such verses as 


‘Three blind mice!” or 
** Little Bo-peep sat down on a heap.” 


What old fashioned master would tolerate a book that 
had a picture of two lame mice using crutches, or a pig 
in spectacles looking at two mice standing on their hind 
legs. In our boy days we should have been whipped if 
we had dared to bring such literature into the school- 
room. But this is exactly what children like, and when 
properly presented, as in this book, it is exactly what 
children need, Mr. Gradgrind and Dr. Oldfogy will 
‘* question,” but in the meantime dancing, frolicksome, 
laughing troops of children will rejoice and merrily learn 
a thousand things their grandfathers never dreamed of 
during all their long lives. We hail these books as a 
genuine god-send to thousands of rejoicing children. 
They mark a new era in school literature. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH SPEECH, by Isaac Bassett 
Choate. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This book is not designed for a text-book, nor is it in- 
tended to supplement text-books. Itsuggests methods 
of investigation and will help in the solution of many 
problems peculiar to the English language. The work 
includes a full discussion of Demonstratives, Prepo- 
+itions, Connectives, Nouns, Verbs, Moods, Subjunc- 
tives, Tenses, Pronunciation, and Words. The author 
discusses the various questions connected with the-e 
subjects from the standpoint of philology, and draws 
ample illustrations from other languages, especially the 
Latin. He claims that the peculiar idiom of the English 
cannot be understood without studying the character of 
its progenitors. His method is very similar to that pur- 
sued in studying plants and animals. To the student 
of our tongue this book will afford much profit, as well 
as pleasure. It will never be possible for philologists 
to agree as to the origin of word-forms or the correct- 
ness of many of our phrases; but from these very differ- 
ences and discussions much permanent good will come. 
We heartily commend the book to the real students of 
the English language. It is full of suggestive thought. 


BLACK AND WHITE, or Land, Labor, and Politics in 
the South. By T. Thomas Forture. Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. Price $1.00. _ 

In the neat binding and good type which Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert have taught us to expect from their 
house, Mr. Fortune’s manual comes to us. The race 
question is discussed from a new standpoint as an ele- 
ment of economic force. In place of the political rela- 
tions between the white and colored people of the 
South, other problems are taking their place—labor, 
e lucation, and social status. These the writer discusses 
with earnestness and power. He points out past errors 
and suggests new remedies. His purpose is to show 
that ‘‘ wealth unduly centralized oppresses all alike ; 
therefore, that the labor elements of the whole United 
States should sympathize with the same elements in the 
South, and in some favorable contingency effect some 
unity of organization and action, which shall subserve 
the common interest of the common class.” 


WHite’s ORAL LESSONS IN NuMBER. For Teachers. 
By E. E. White, A.M., LL.D. Cincinnati Ohio: Van 
Antwerp Bragg & Co. 

This is not simply a manual of suggestions to teachers 
but an exhaustive work containing the exercises to be 
used by the teacher in the instruction of primary classes 
in number. Illustrative lessons begin at the first step in 
teaching number and extend through the entire oral 
course. This book has been prepared with great care 
and embodies the results of a life of most intimate 
knowledge of school work. The unanimous verdict of 
the teachers in our country, if expressed, would be that 
no one among them is better qualified to write such a 
work as this than Dr. E. E. White. All primary 





teachers will welcome the guidance of a skillfully ar- 
ranged series of oral lessons, beginning with the first 
lessons and extending through the entire oral course. 
This manual meets a want long unfilled, except by the 
Grube method, which is in several important points 
defective. The Book is divided into Principles and 
Explanations, First Year Course, Second Year Course, 
Third Year Course, Supplementary Black-Board Exer- 
cises, and Miscellaneous Lessons and Suggestions. We 
shall have occasion to quote several of these Jessons in 
future uumbers of the Journal. In the mean time our 
advice is to send for the book and give it a careful 
study. 


APPLETON’Ss CHART PRIMER: Exercises in Reading 
at Sight, and Language and Color Lessons for Begin- 
ners. By Rebecca D. Rickoff. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

The purpose of this book is to provide more elemen- 
tary exercises at the beginning cf learning to read. It 
finds an excellent place at the very first of school life, 
when children need some help. The book is exceed- 
ingly attractive, made so by the beautiful colored illus- 
trations by Ida Waugh and Kate Greenaway’s most 
attractive pictures. It will be noticed that these pages 
are not miniature repetition of the charts already s» 
favorably known, but is entirely filled with new matter, 
and may be used either with or without them The use 
of this book will soon accustom the pupil to take in the 
sentence as a whole and avoid mere parrot-like repe- 
tition. It is an elementary language-leeson book of the 
best sort. We can not think how a better one could be 
made, The figures are striking and the pupil is made 
to tell and talk in connected sentences in spite of himself. 
It is a capital illustration of what is meant by not only 
reading without tears but with zest and fun. Our 
reading books are making wonderful improvement, and 
this little book is one of the best of the whole lot. We 
congratulate Miss Rickoff on her success. 

We want to say that Mr. and Mrs. Rickoff and Mr. 
Johonnot are doing more for the ‘‘ new education” than 
any other authors whom we know. The teachers owe 
them a debt of gratitude which they will not be slow to 
signify in substantial ways, 


EpisopES OF My SEconpD LIFE. Autonio Gallenga. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This isa varied and romantic narrative of a life singu- 
larly crowded with activity. The author, an Italian by 
birth, almost became an American by his extended so- 
journ in this country. He met many distinguished 
people here, of whom it is interesting to read his ac- 
count, A man of great talent and energy, he served in 
many capacities and had a long life of experiences, the 
relation of which is full of fascination. 


MiLTon’s PROSE WritInGs. New York: 
ton & Co. Price $1.25. 

The prose of Milton is little read except by the lovers 
of his poetry. To them the selections of his essays, as 
they appear in the delicate binding of the Parchment 
Library, will be welcome, as they show the style and 
spirit of the prose writings of the great master of Eng- 
lish verse. Mr. Ernest Myers contributes a paper on 
Milton, which adds to the value of the edition. 


Scrgnce ALMANAC—1885, 5 Bond St. New York: 
Science. 25 cents. 

This is a calandar of birds, flowers, insects, days, tides, 
and planetary movements. It is a beautiful compen- 
dium of much valuable scientific truth for a little 
money. 

Wm. R. Norris’ ‘‘New HEP in TEACHING GEOG- 
RAPHY.” 

This game has been noticed extensively in the Journal. 
It has many interesting and novel features. 

MAGAZINES. 

The Popular Science Monthly for February contains 
much that is especially valuable to educators and think- 
ers, among which may be noticed ‘‘ The Larger Import 
of Scientific Education” by J. W. Powell; Physical 
Training of Girls” by Lucy M. Hall, M. D. and articles 
in the Editor’s table. 

The February Century greets us with a new cover by 
Elihu Vedder, and the announcement of 180,000 copies 
for the first edition. The first number of General 
Grant’s war papers is the chief feature, although other 
articles claim attention. Notably, Mr. E. C. Stedman’s 
paper on Oliver Wendell Holmes; ‘‘Canada as a Winter 
Resort,” with spirited illustrations ; and “‘The Boston- 
ians,” a new story by Henry James. 

Caseell’s Family Magazine for February is strong in 
attractive serials; there are shorter stories for those who 
like to take their fiction at one mouthful. The hero 


D. Apple- 





worshiper will find much to his taste in the fac-simile, 
from *‘Our Autograph Book.” 


The Current Harper's is in all respects up to therepy. 
tation of that excellent magazine, being beautifiedby 
fine illustrations and enlivened by delightful sketches 
and stories and miscellaneous papers. 


Mr. Beecher discusses the question how far minister; 
may properly go in politics,—in the North Americay 
Review for February. Among other notable articles are 
a review of ‘‘ Holmes’s Life of Emerson,” by the his. 
torian George Bancroft, and Prof. G. Stanley Hall's 
paper on “‘ New Departures in Education.” 


The Magazine of Art for February is rich, as usual, and 
is remarkable for a peculiar frontispiece portrait of Lady 
Maria Waldegrave, from a drawing by John Downman, 
A.R.A. 

The notable contributions to the Atlantic this month 
are Dr. Holmes’ “ New Portfolio,” ‘‘ Spirit to Spirit’ 
by Edith M. Thomas, review of Julian Hawthorne; 
biography of his father and Mr. Parkman’s ‘* Montcalm 
and Wolfe.” 


An exquisite wood engraving adorns the frontispiece 
of the February Wheelman. The contents of. this num. 
ber are not especially about the wheel, but more what 
a wheelman would be interested in. The monthly record 
embraces bicycling, tricycling, canoeing, fishing, shoot. 
10g, tennis, and yachting. According to thesigns, roller- 
skating will soon claim a position among the other 
sports, 

One of the most attractive articles in the handsome 
February Magazine of American History is Rev. Dr. 
Vermilye’s sketch of the ‘‘ Early New York Post Office,” 
accompanied with several admirable illustrations. 


The Art Amateur for February contains the usual pro- 
fusion of designs for art work, including decorations for 
a dessert-plate, repoussé brass, embroidery designs etc, 


The February Outing shows the substantial excellence 
that the public have learned to expect from this maga- 
zine. 

* NOTES. 

Roberts Brothers, of Boston, will publish at an early 
date a biographical sketch of Harriett Martineau, by 
Mrs. F, Fenwick Miller. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish in February ‘‘Queen 
Bess, a Story for Girls,” by Marion Shaw; and also 
‘** How Should I Pronounce; or the Art of Correct Pro- 
nunciation,” by W. F. Phyle. 

‘‘ The Buntling Ball” seems to be creating a sensation 
in literary circles. It is “‘ a poetical satire on New York 
Society, by a well-known literary writer.” 

‘* Letters from Hell” is the startling title of a book now 
in the press of Funk & Wagnalls. George MacDonald 
contributes an able preface.” 

The author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, has two sons, eight and ten years old. 

The husband of George Eliot, Mr. Nicl,ols, is now liv- 
ing in Ireland, He has yiven up hisclerical duties, and 
is a gentleman farmer. He has re-married. 

PERSONALS. 

The Messrs, Lee & Shepard have removed to their new 
and commoedious quarters, No. 10 Milk street (old South 
where Block), they will be pleased to receive their old 
customers andfriends. 

Mr. H. B. Barnes, of A. 8S. Barnes & Co., has returned 
from his pleasure trip South, after having had a very 
enjoyable time. 

Mr, Geo. H. Cathcart, one of the leading members of 
the Educational Publishing House of Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor &Cv., is spending the winter with his family iu 
Florida. 

The many friends of Mr. Daniel Van Winkle will be 
pleased to learn that he is slowly recovering from 
severe and protracted illness, 

General A. C. Barnes is visiting the Niagara Icebri(ge. 

Mr. O. M. Dunham, Manager of Cassell & Company. 
assisted by Mr. John T. Ryan, have made the valuable 
publications of that firm as widely and favorable known 
as any published on either side of the Atlantic. Their 
Magazine of Art is a gem, the last number excelling al! 
previous ones, and Cassell’s Magazine is brimful of [ine 
illustrations and interesting stories. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR GRAVEL, 
Dr. T. H, NEWLAND, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have 


used it in diseases of the urinary organs, as gravel. 


and particularly spermatorrheea, with very good resuls, 
and think it a very valuable remedy in thoes diseases.” 
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for the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
ROBIN HOOD. 


TO BE READ TO THE SCHOOL. 


About seven hundred years ago there was born 
ip the pleasant town of Locksley, England, a little 
poy who was named Robert, Earl of Huntingdon. 
He soon grew to be very handsome, and had a 
sweet voice and charming manners. As it was the 
custom of the people at that time, he was taught to 
shoot with a bow and arrow almost as soon as he 
could walk, and at seventeen he was the strongest 
young man, the best player of games, and the 
surest marksman of all the country round. One 
day he went to visit his uncle wholived at Notting- 
ham, and while there he heard a party of hunters 
telling about a great shooting match that was to 
take place the next week. The king himself was 
going to be there. 

“Twill go,” said Robert, very joyously, “‘ and 
show the king how well I can shoot.” 

“Do you think a boy like you can shoot before 
the king ?” asked one of the men. That made Rob- 
ert angry, and he said: 

“T bet you twenty crowns I can kill a deer at five 
hundred yards.” 

“ And I bet you twenty crowns yeu can’t,” said 
the hunter. The money was given to one of the 
men in the crowd to keep, while a party of hun- 
ters, with the men and Robert, went to a forest 
near by to see what Robert could do. The forests 
at that time were full of deer, so they did not have 
to wait long. Soon a fine large one came prancing 
along, more than five hundred yards away. Robert 
let fly an arrow, and the deer was instantly killed. 

“Good!” he cried ‘‘I have killed the deer and 
won the bet.” 

‘No, you haven't,” suid the man who made the 
bet; “and if youdon’t begone you will be sorry.” 
At the same time he struck the boy a blow on his 
head. 

Robert only laughed, but when the man had 
gone away, nearly out of sight, he raised his bow 
and shot him dead. Then there was a great run- 
ning about among the hunters, for this man was 
their leader, and they must find the boy who dared 
to shoot him; but it was no use looking. Robert 
hid himself in the depths of Sherwood Forest, and 
he could not be found. 

After that time he formed a band of men and be 
came their leader, under the name of Robin Hood. 
It was one of the laws of the king, that if anyone 
shot one of his deer he should lose his eyes, but 
Robin Hood and his men did not care for the king 
or his laws; they shot his deer and robbed the 
rich travellers on their way through the forests; 
but though they were robbers, they never robbed a 
poor man, but would often give him the money 
they had taken from the rich. Robin Hood and his 
men were dressed in a suit of green cloth, and wore 
scarlet caps. Each one carried a dagger, a short 
sword, a long bow, and a quiver of arrows. Robin 
himself carried a horn, which he used when he 
wanted to call his men together, and although they 
lived such a wild, reckless life, the people all over 
the country liked them, and a great many funny 
poems and stories were written about them. Robin 
Hood’s favorite follower was Little John, and this 
is the way that he found him: ‘ 

One morning he said to his men, ‘‘I am going 
out to find some kind of sport; if I want you I will 
blow three blasts on my horn.”, He walked on, 
and soon came to a brook that was crossed by a 
harrow plank. Just as Robin was stepping on to 
the plank, a tall young man stepped on at the other 
end. 

“You'll have to go back or be sorry,” said the 
tall young man. 

“No, sir! Ican shoot you through the heart 
with my bow,” said Robin. ‘‘ But wait; I will get 
a stick just like yours, and we'll fight in the middle 
of the plank, and the first one that knocks the 
other into the water shall win.” 

Agreed!” said the young man, and they beat 
tach other fearfully. 

_ At last Rebin received a blow that knocked him 
into the water. They both laughed. Robin blew 
. 


three blasts on his horn, and soon his men were 


| there looking at him, as he stood soaking wet from 


head to foot. From that time John Little, or Little 
John, as Robin called him, was his favorite man. 
Many years after this a great fight took place 
between Robin and his men, and the king's sol- 
diers. Robin was wounded, and when he knew he 
must die, he asked Little John to carry him into 
the woods. He then took his bow and shot as far 
as he was able. “‘Where the arrow falls there 
bury me,” he said to Little John, and there his 
men buried him, and at the head of the grave they 
placed a stone, and on it the following inscription: 
‘* Here, underneath this little stone, 
Lies Robert, Ear] of Huntingdon, 
Known by the name of Robin Hood, 
Who was a thief and archer good. 
Full thirty years and something more, 
He robbed the rich to feed the pour. 
Such outlaws as he and his men 
Will England never see again.” 
Robin Hood died on the eighteenth of November, 
1247, aged eighty-seven. 
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For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
LONGFELLOW EXERCISE. 





f } 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 
Born Feb. 27, 1807. 
| Died March 24, 1882, 


Cams 


1. Henry W. Longfellow, was born in Portland, Maine. 
He uated from Bowdoin College, in a class in- 
cluding Hawthorne, Cheever, Abbott and others who 
have become distinguished in literature. 

2. While in college he wrote several short poems and 
distinguished himself in modern languages. After 
leaving college he visited Europe. He was professor in 
Harvard College for seventeen years, but few knew him 
as a —: thousands have known him as a poet, 
and thousands are born every year who will read and 
enjoy his poetry all their lives. 

The poet’s house at Cambridge, Mass., was located 
on the spot which was the headquarters of General 
Ww n when he took command of the American 
Army, in 1775. His study has been thus described :— 
‘* His table is piled with pamphlets and papers in orderly 
confusion ; an orange tree stands in one window ; near 
it a stuffed stork keeps watch ; by the side of the fire 
is the ‘ Children’s Chair.’ And in one of the bookcases, 
are, rarest treasure of all,—the poet’s own works in their 
original manuscript, carefully preserved in handsome 

substantial bindings. Here too, one may see the 
pen presented by ‘ beautiful Helen of Maine.’ Upon the 
staircase is the old clock, which ‘points and kons 
with its hands.’” 

4. He has recently been honored by the erection of 
his bust in the Poet’s Corner in Westminster Abbey ; 
the first memurial ever placed there of other than a 
British born subject. The words of U. 8S. Minister 
Lowell, at the ceremony of unveiling the bust, fitly de- 
scribe the t’s character :—‘‘ His nature was conscra- 
+ erpne , into which no unclean spirit could ever 
enter.” 





Selections from his writings. 
5. Live up to the best that is in you; live noble lives, 
as you all may, in whatever condition you may find 
ourselves, so that your epitaph may be that of 
pides :—‘‘This monument does not make thee 
famous, O Euripides! but thou makest this monument 
famous. 
6. Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in ge surprise 
To higher levels rise. 
7. Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs ; 
‘And by their overflow 
8 She Raise ~ from what is we ah 
. heights by great men reached and kept, 
2 not a 2 mye te by sudden it, 
they, w ir companions slept 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
9. Look not mournfully invo the -past,—it comes not 
back : wisely improve the present,—it is thine ; 
shadowy future without fear and 


10. Build deny «hg worthy master ! 
Staunch and g, a y vessel, 
That shall laugh at all di “ 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle. 

11. Study yourselves, and most of all note well 

Wherein kind nature meant you to excel. 

12, The talent of success is more than doing 
what you can do well, and doing whatever you do 
without thought of fame. If it comes at all it will 
come because it is deserved not because it 1s sought 


13. Man is unjust, but God is just, and finally justice 
14, poem—‘‘The Children’s Hour,” recited or 





read, by a pupil. 


15. The poem—* The Children,” recited or read. 
Longfellow’s Alphabet. 


Geiee qpeietees may be given by the pupils in concert, or 
individ y:) 


a, As turning the logs will make a dull fire burn, so 
c of study a dull ate. 
b. By the cares of yesterday 
Each to-day is heavier made.* 
¢e. Christ-like is it for sin to grieve, 
God-like is it all sin to leave. 
d. Do thy duty ; that is best 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest. 
e. Each thing in its place is best. 
jf. For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with material filled. 
g. God is not dead, nor doth He sleep ; 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail ; 
With on earth, good will to men. 
h. He who serves well and speaks not, merits more 
Than they who clamor loudest at the door. 
i. If you wish a thing to be well done, you must do it 
yourself. 
j. Joy hath an undertone of pain, 
And even the happiest hours their sighs. 
k. Know how sublime u thing it is 
To suffer and grow strong. 
l. Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone. 
m. Make the house where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 
n. Nothing useless is, or low. 
o. Our s and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 
p. Patience is powerful. 
q- aucnny our pleasures glide away, 
e moments that are speeding fast 
We heed not, but the past more highly prize. 
r. Reward is in the doing. 
s. Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endur- 
ance is godlike. 
t. Think that to-day shall never dawn again. 
u. Use no violence, nor doin haste what cannot be 
undone. 
v. Visions of childhood, stay, O, stay ! 
Ye were so sweet and wild. 
w. We cannot buy with gold, the old associations, 
x. ’Xcelleth all the rest, 
He who followeth love's behest. 
y. Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 
z. Zeal is stronger than fear or love. 





AN ANECDOTE OF LINCOLN. 


TO BE READ TO THK SCHOOL. 

Mr. Francis went to Illinois and learned to stick 
type while young Abe Lincoln was breaking prairie. 
The first daily newspaper in Illinois was Mr. 
Francis’. He and Lincoln was fast friends in 
their early manhood, and he tells many anecdotes 
illustrative of the simple life and manly career of 
the future President ere he was called to responsi- 
bility and fame. Lincoln was the local athlete be- 
yond ‘compare. In leaping, running, wrestling, 
boxing, swimming, in every rural sport, he was 
at the head. One winter night young Francis and 
Lincoln went sleighing. Into an ice-covered slough 
went the horse, to flounder deeper and deeper at 
each attempt to extricate himself. Out jumped 
the young men to the rescue. Breaking the ice 
from around the legs of the sunken animal they 
prepared to place their shoulders under the horse’s 
body to lift him out, but before Francis was fairly 
in position Lincoln had shot his head and shoulders 
between his steed’s forelegs and with a tremendous 
effort had raised the heavy, helpless body high and 
dry, to a firm foothold. *‘It was a task fora half 
dozen men,” comments the venerable Consul as he 
recalls the incident, and affirms that in all things 
that go to make up the best manhood Abraham 
Lincoln was pre-eminently blessed. 





THE Congregationalist says with great force, 
‘* This is what we plead for,—that a large half of 
what is now called ‘news’ be extinguished instead 
of being disseminated. Hush it up. Let us go 
back to the good old ante-telegraph days, when one 
could usually unfold a damp newspaper without 
expecting to have his blood run cold with a recital 
of all the wretched and horrible things which have 
lately happened.” 





——*@e- 


Tue theology of De Witt Talmage is exceedingly 
good as exemplified in the following: ‘‘ No man 
ever committed a forgery, no man ever absconJe.l, 
no man ever did a wrong in business, if he first 
consulted his wife.” 
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A LONG-NEEDED WORE. 
A COMPLETE CYCLOPEDIA OF THE WORLD'S 


HISTORY IN THREE VOLUMES. 


[From the Binghamton Daily Leader, Jan. 3, 1885.] 

The success of the /eople’s Cyclopedia 
of Universal Knowledge has been, and is, 
phenomenal; yet an even greater demand 
is guaranteed when the full merits of the 
work are more generally known. The 
making of a comprehensive and reliable 
cyclopedia is one of the greatest possible 
undertakings, but when to fullness and 
accuracy one adds to his task the elimina- 
tion of all superfiuous matters and verbi- 
age, the labor not only rises to a higher 
plane of merit, but also becomes at once 
an article of widespread demand. 

There were cyclopedias enough, so far 
as numbers go, before The People’s was 
begun, but there was not one which an- 
swered all the requirements of professional 
men, Some were too hasty in compila- 
tion, others showed evidences of inaccu- 
racy. avd all were too verbose. What 
editors and ministers and lawyers and 
physicians needed and desired wasa cyclo- 
Seale which would give all that they 
wanted to know about aman or thing, 
all that was important and essential; the 
chaff should be sifted out and the wheat 
preserved. The editor of The People’s 
Cyclopedia saw the need and undertook to 
satisfy it. He succeeded beyond his cal- 
culations when he begun. 

The People’s Cyclopedia is edited by W. 
H. De Puy, D.D., LL.D., and hia associ- 
ate editors include a large number of the 
most eminent divines, the most learned 
professors, and the wisest scholars and 
men of various callings in this country. 
The care taken in the choice of his special 
contributors is one of the chief reasons 
— Dr. De Puy’s scheme developed in 
reality ali the qualities of it when it existed 
only in his thought. A listof the contrib- 
utors, whose articles were all rigidly criti- 
cised before they could pass muster, would 
ulone entitle the work to the confidence 
ot Americans without further investiga- 
tion or question. 

The work, although it has yet been be- 
fore the public but a short time, has 
reached its thirteenth edition, and over 
200,000 volumes of it have been sold and 
delivered. In other words, 65,000 sets of 
the cyclopedia have already been purchased 
by professional men. The work is used 
by ten thousand sch: ol-teachers, and by 
two thousand sch:.ol boards; five thousand 
clergymen use it, ten thousand business 
men use it, ten thousund farmers consult 
it, several thousand lawyers and physic- 
ans use it, three thousand editors use it, 
including the editor of the Leader, who 
considers it without a peer. 

Another recommendation of the People’s 
Cyclopedia is that it is brought nearly to 
date in its matter. Theimportant events 
of the universe up to May, 1884, or about 
six months ago, are all chronicled in this 
work. All the other cyclopedias fail to 
give us information of transpirations of 
late years. Their general articles are from 
two to ten years old, while on the leading 
events and burning questions of the present 
hour they peeve an ignominious silence. 
Yet their bulkiness is so great as to make 
them inconvenient and cumbersome. 
These two facts—that of keeping abreast 
of the times in giving recent information, 
and that of condensation without injury 
tu sufficient fullness of essential points— 
— best of the People’s Cyclopedia, and 
show far superior editing to the others. 
The People’s Cyclopediu is ‘‘ edited.” 

While it is true that no other cyclopedia 
contains such handsome, new, and attrac- 
tive colored maps as the People’s, and that 
asa popular, concise, and accurate work 
of reference it is without a peer m the 
English language, we desire to say that it 
.8 fuller in the information that it affords 
us upon certain matters we have consulted 
its pages to find out about than any other 
cyclopedia has been able to furnish, and we 
have consulted four popular ones, F.r 
imstance, the People’s Cycioprdia gives 
later, fuller, and better information upon 
educational matters, upon the schools of 
our country and of our own State, than 
any other cyclopedia published, Yet The 
People’s is in three volumes only, whereas 
some of its rival works occupy several 
times as many volumes, and at several 
times the cost, and yet without its fullness 
of — on 

he three great points of superiorit 
which the People’s Cyclopedia hepauen a 
other are, accuracy, conciseness, chea 
ness. Its bulk does not make it burden- 
some, its cost relieves it of the charge of 
expensiveneness, its qualities make it a 
more desirable hye gua for the general 
public than any other. Every library 





should contain it; all schools should be 
furnished with it. Professional men have 
no good excuse for longer being without 
as good a cyclopedia as the country af- 
fords. Specimen pages, specimens of the 
maps, and ‘testimonials from the. most 
eminent scholars and critics of the country, 
will be sent to any address upon et 
tion to Phillips & Huntof New York, who 
are the publishers. 


Publisbe;’s Department. 


It is well known that Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. control the publication of 
many of the most celebrated American 
classics, and that the Riverside Literature 
Series includes some of the best of these. 
The constant additions made to this serie; 
increase its value with every new issue, 
and it will be a pleasure to our readers to 
note in the advertisement in another col- 
umn the latest publications in this list. 

Among the highly approved text-books 
now in use may be cited the valuable pub- 
lications of Messrs. E. H. Butler & Co., 
Philadelphia. By reference to our first 

ge, readers will see that the list em- 

races some of the most popular school- 
books of the day—Mitchell’s standard 
pioneer geographies, Butler’s readers and 
reading charts, and the new American 
spellers and arithmetics. They also pub- 
lish text-books from such well-known 
scholars as Goodrich, Bingham, and Sar- 
gent, and it only needs an examination of 
samples and specimen pages of their pub- 
lications for school officers to be conviuc- 
ed that it is worth their while to deal 
with this reliable firm. Such samples will 
be sent on application to Mr. C. H. 
Browne 19 Bond St., New York. 

School officers find it amon 
difficult tasks to prepare a definite course 
of elementary instruction which can be 
easily and intelligently followed without 
oral oo epee Such a desideratum is 
successfully met by ‘‘Sheldon’s Elemen- 
tary Instruction,” of which the sixth 
edition, revised and enlarged, has just been 
issued by the publishers, Messrs. Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 753 and 755 
Broadway, New York. The same firm 
also pub ish ‘‘Sheldon’s Lessons on Ob- 
jects,” a graduated series for children be 
tween the ages of’ six and fourteen years, 
and recognized among the best teachers 
as well-nigh indispensable in the prepara- 
tion of their work. 

The Normal Educational Series issued 
by Messrs. Sower, Potts & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, includes some text-books whose 
value has been proven by use, and. that it 
will be worth the while of teachers to in 
spect and accord a trial. Dr. Brooks’s 
Normal Mathematical Series, ‘‘Montgom- 
ery’s Normal Uvion System of Industrial 
Drawing,” and ‘“Lyte’s Book-Keeping 
and Blanks” are some of these. A descrip 
tive catalogue will be sent on application 
to the . publishers. 

Both teachers and those needing their 
services are gratified to know of an agency 
thoroughly reliable as to judgment, 
prompt and efficient in dispatching busi- 
ness. Families, schools, colleges and 
skilled teachers will thank us for referring 
them to Messrs. J. W. Schermerhorn & 
Co., of No. 7 E. 14th street, New York. 


A decided reduction in prices of Terres- 
trial globes for school use, as manufactured 
Ny. essrs. H. B. Nims & Co., of Troy, 

ew York, has not been followed by any 
reduction in the usefulness and value of 
these articles for reference in schools, 
where, in fact, they have come to be con- 
sidered as almost a necessity. The exceed- 
ingly low prices at which they are offered 
put them within reach of all. We also 
take pleasure in calling attention to the 
large stock of stationery and general 
school supplies kept on hand by this firm. 











+ Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 5 


fs tributed among our whole population as Scroful.. 7 
7] Almost every individual has this latent poison cours- 7) 
E] ing his veins. The terrible sufferings endured by © 


of Hood's Sarsapa- lg 
rilla in eradicating & 
every form of Scrof- 4 


Hood's 


§ Sarsaparilla "0, 


their most | A’ 





vax BEST THING K¥OWN rox 
Washing and Bleaching 


in Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
family. rich or poor, should be without it. 
Sol- by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well ar vy to misiesd. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and al- 


ways bears the ab »ve symbo! and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


BLOOD 
23 





PURIFY THE 


AD BLOOD, SCROFULOUS, Inherited and Conta- 
Lit rs, with Loss o Hair, Glandular 

FF he Throat and Mouth, 
res, 


es, mors, > | So: 
seurvy, Wasting of the Kidneys 
Drops: *Beomis, Debility, Chronic Kheumat sm, Con- 
stipation aad Piles, and most diseases art from an 
Impure or [mpoverished Condition of the Blood, are 
il cured by the Curicu 24 LYENT, the new 
rifier, internally, assisted by C' TicuRa, the 
at Skin Cure, and ( UTIcURA SoaP, an exquisite Skin 
utifier, exte’ . OUTICURA RRSOLVENT is the 
only bi fier t forever eradicates the virus 
of inherit and Contagious Blood Poisons. 


Sold everywhere. Price : Curicura ,50c. ; Soap, 
Resoivent, $1.00. Pospered by Po" Tar DRrvG 
CuemicaL Co., Boston, Mass. 

("Send for “ How to Cure Blood Humors,” 


*wel 


25c.; 
aND 





“IS THE BEST 1N THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


° 
SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lande 
tmdorse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WASEROONS : 
880 Fifth Avenue, 168 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 





Remington Standard Type-Writer 
Educators, Literary Workers, 
: have you 


you 
» would derive 
from of 


'ype-wniter should be a part of your education 
i: will pay you well. 


Send for particulars and testimonials to 
WYKCOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 





hand 
partments. Send for catalogue and ci cular. 


PENCERIAN BUSINESSSOOLLEGEK. CLEVELAND O 


GLOBBS | tor'SGetaiogue, Hn. Niue & Goctroy-Y 





R.MACY &C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T,, 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOOD, 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YE, 
BY A SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE Anp 
DESIGN, WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORK. 
MANSHIP CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OU, 
PRICES WE GUARANTEE LOWER THa\y 

ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 
OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPOR 
TATION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWEIS 
CRASHES, ETC, FULL LINES OF BLANKETS 
QUILTS, PLANO AND TABLE COVERS 4! 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION, 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICE 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO 
SILKS AND YELYETS 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO.,in order 
to make room for the opening of their 
early SPRING IMPORTATIONS, on 
Monday, Feb. 2, will offer this week 
their present stock of SILKS and VEL- 
VETS at such REDUCTIONS is 
PRICES as will undoubtedly make it 
a*vantageousto all purchasers to make 
their selections at once 


IN BLACK SILKS, 


Over 1,000 pieces from 55c. to 





$7 per ya d. 


SEI eQLORED DRESS SILI 


tom 6oc. a yard upwards. 


RICH NOVELTIES 


. in SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS and 


jy? Elace tor wechers and others 
! ap pe 
: oon © one 


PLUSHES, Summer Silks, Foulards, 

etc., at about HALF PRICE. 

Broadway and Lith. St. 
New York, 
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A WonveRFUL REMEDY. 


The value of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


in the protection it affords from the dangers | 


of pulmonary disorders, cannot be over- | 
estimated. Mr. C. K. Philips, Pittsburg, 
Pa., Writes: ‘‘ About three years ago I 
had severe Laryngitis, which resulted in 
chronic hoarseness. By the use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral I have since entirely re- 
gained my health.” Mr. Henry Russell, 
Excelsior Printing * Co., New York, 
writes: “Influenza became epidemic in 
my neighborhood. Several members of 
my family suffered severely with it, 
all of whom took Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and were cured by it in a few days. It 
is a wonderful medicine for Influenza. 
Too much cannot be said in its favor.” 


| E. M. Sargent, 41 Andover st., Lowell, 
Mass., says: “IT commenced using _— 
Cherry Pectoral about the year 1842, as 
family medicine, for Coughs and Colds, 
and have always kept it in my house since 
\that time. I consider it the best remedy 
that can be had for these complaints.” 
Dr. J. B. Robertson, Clayton, N. C., 
writes: “I have used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, in my family and practice, for a 
number of years, and have no hesitation 
|in recommending it. It is an admirable 
preparation, and well-qualified to do ail 
that is claimed for it.” E. J. Styers, Ger- 
manton, N. C.. writes: “* Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral is the best Cough preparation I 
ever saw. It gives instant relief.” 








Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


has cured a Cough in a few doses. 


It always relieves irritation of the lungs or 
throat, and arrests the tendency to inflammation. 


It strikes at the foundation of all 


Pulmonary diseases, is without a rival as an expectorant, and is a sure cure for the 


most obstinate Coughs and Colds. L. Garrett, Texana, Texas, writes: 


“TI have 


used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my family for twenty years. For throat and lung 


diseases, I consider it a wonderful remedy. 


” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





'W. ‘A lady to teach Latin, Greek, 
and fat a Wisconsin public hy 

ary $600 Ee yore x a Agee o> 3 registered for this 
few 2 T 


of Cg 
e Association, 38 Madison St., Chicago. 


“As a medium of communication between 
cameree and those in quest wast of teachers, I believe 
is d scrvice.” PROF. 


that y join, 
A MARERAM, Prin. ’s Academy, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 


moog = Professors, Principals. 4 te 
Assistan eos 


tod Governeases tor every department 
in; recommends good sohools 0 parents Cull 


"ted: ‘nyreton Teachore™ Avene. 


23 Union Square, New York. 


REST TEACHERS, a2'SSiGi% 





J. W SCHERMERHOERN & CO., 
A nerican School Institute, 7 Bast 14th 8t.. N. Y 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 





Business Transacted in all the States 
and Territories. 
jam Mig Vincent 


h 

0, Texas, Biot, Peewee pg 
‘ommended, entered into Rie parencenta with me on the 
eres thts =e a much with him. 
Por applica’ form and list of ebsiguabanate, address 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
AE TRACHERS’ AGENCY. Pa. 


tur positions in ig Chlongo.” Sup ‘Bupplle feces Fami- 
\ies and Colleges. Send stamps for circulars. 


EomMmMt 
insurance Company of New York. 
OFFICE, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-FIRS1 SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


‘HOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON 
THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1884. 











FOR THR 


Preservation of Health 
AND THE 


CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


142 East Thirty-fourth St., New York. 


A Public and Professional lnstitution organized un- 
der the laws of the State. 


Governed by a Board of Trustees and a Medical 
Board. . 


Founded on a plan which enables every ory, Euveiciop 


tee omnes 
pat aL ne walls, even 
unconnected with it in an official capacity. 
Indorsed at its commencement by four-fifths of the 
Medica! Faculty of New York. 


outs equ With all Kinds of Baths j Static and 
on ofijr form of Blactrict facilities tor Ma 


pwede orementa, and. Madiptiations of vs the 
cea Sungate tees hich the Arts of Medicine 
and Surgery, in their 

are now divided ; and, 

and Remedy eh TY 
top» -, -4-1-- lations given as Luxu- 
ries, or for the Of Health. 


Persons 
= ores further information will readily 
Cc. O. H. SMITH, Business Manager, 
142 East 34th Street, New York. 













Head. Allays 
Inflammation. 
Heals the Sores, 
Restoresthe 


Positive Cure. 

conte oy mail) regis 

tered. Sample by mail 10 cents. Send for circular. 
*ELY BROS., Druggi«ts, Owego, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 








FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 





CASH CAPITAL $3,000,000 00 Office, 5 & 7 John 8t., New York. 
APT AL poecigiaae one oe BRANCH ‘anne <0. .ULY. 
Reserve for oF Unpaid Losece and Cialis UAT re Fulton St Brooklyn. 
um aes OFFICES 43 Borth Eigh ao I 
IIS, ccennenciatincd indian cable $7,492,751 11 lerth Charles Sa men 
CHAS. J, MARTIN, President, PMtieg Goahe Hobos de of all fabrics, and 
D. A. HEALD, Vice-President, fipomkes styles, cleaned or dyed success 
J H. WASHBURN, Secretary, (bly ts cleaned or whole. 
T.B GREENE. W. L. BIGELOW, Ass’t Sec’s. a. leaned or dyed. "Employing the tet Carpets, 
CALL AT THE DENTAL ROOMS jt Fb poo A 
—or— pay a - Soeentees ee 
DR. J. W. STEWART, | doods received and rerarned by express and mail 
It vour teeth aro needing attention. Rebable 5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. | of 
Work 
N Emboused Hidden pee 
volts down and senave tooth spoaaisy: GOSS 25 
to A.M, Kellogg, Editor ScHOoL JoURNAL wold. Sample boud, de. « xX. 


THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE) sx: 


case at least the lid of the box was all that 
arrived.” Complaint was made at the 
General Post-office, and in a few weeks 
the answer arrived, ‘‘ Our inquiries as to 
= missing cake have proved unsuccess- 
ul.” 





A GERMAN officer who had emigrated to 
the States, succeeded in being admitted 
to the late President Lincoln, and by rea- 
son of his commendable and winning de- 
portment and intelligent appearance was 
promised a lieutenapt’s commission in a 
cavalry regiment. He was so enraptured 
that he doumet it his duty to iaform the 
President that he belonged to one of the 
oldest noble houses in Germany. ‘Oh, 
never mind that; you will aever find tha 
to be an obstacle to pene advancement.” 





LonG JOHN WENTWORTH, ex- we of 
Chicago, is entirely bald, except a little 
tuft of hair at the of the brain behind 
the eurs, and on one occasion, when rid- 
ing in the cars, he frequently touk off his 
hat and scratched back of bis ears, when 
a waggish backwoodsman shouted out: 
‘* Stranger, drive em up into the clearing, 
and you can catch ’em all in five minutes.” 
————— 0-6 


THE CONQUEST OF THE MOORS 
By the Spaniards, not only led w the discovery of 
America by Ch ner Golamb but it opened 
the way oe its Jtiement and elopement. 
The result: as growtes out of this conquest and dis- 
covery were Olu, win among which was 
erection of the ‘Grand Union Hotel opposite 





the Grand Centra! De New York City, whose 

owner, not ommes = tb areas | the traveling 

— witb = t rooms at $1 
upwards per coupled ni- 

ty tosuve hire and ~, 

transfer, on entaee the field ‘authorship and 


compiled an elegantly illustrated treatise of the 

above subject, which will be mailed to any ad- 

dress upon the receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 

onus 7G” Grand Union Hotel, New York 
ity, N. Y. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of © 
and Colds, use the pvpular remedy, 
dame Porter’s Cough Balan, one of the 
best and cheapest medicims sold: its vir- 
tues have been tested by thousands for 
many years in the treatment of all diseases 
of the Throat and Lungs, and is confidently 
offered as a reliever of thuse diseases. 
Price 25, 50 and 75 cents a bottle. 

Policeman: “‘ Have you a permit to play 
here?” Organ Grinder: *‘No; but iu 
amuses the little ones so much.” Police 
man: ‘*‘ Then you will have the goodness 
to accompany me.” Organ Grinder: 
“Very well, sir. What do you wish to 


sing?” 


Rev. Dr. C. D. Buck, Middletown, N. J., 
writes: ‘“‘The free use of our Ka-REN 
TrROcHEs relieved me from an Obstinate 
Hoarseness, and enabled me to speak with 
facility, ata time when I feared that 1 
would not be able to speak. 1 confidently 
recommend them to ali who are simiia ly 
affected. Balsam 50c. Trovhe 15c. Druz- 
gists, or C. 8. Clark. Jr., 22 Bondst., N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — ‘** Now, sir, if you will 
lok a little less as if you had a nut to 
pay, and a hitle more as if you *d been left 

a legacy, you'll get a Levasted 

















THE BLoop abt Ron—For five years 

I was a great sufferer from Catarrh. My 
were so sensitive I could not bear 

the bit of dust; at times so bad the 
blood ' would ae Bagg Fs and at night I could 


hardly aed Hly's eeu many ig 
without s benetit I used 


I am a living witness "of its oo 
Perer Bruce, Farmer, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Easy to use, price 50 cents, 


AT a college examination a professor 
asked: “ Does my question em 
your” “Not at all, sr,” replied the stu- 
dent, *‘ not at all; it is quite clear. It 
is the answer that bothers me.” 


Repeated requests have induced the pro- 











. | jaameedia Fs ped Rade Pinkham's Vegetable 


pound to send by mail to various lady 
ts large, mounted portraits 

of Mrs. Pinkham; and gow mony 0 boner 
hold. wall is adorned by the~ familiar, 





who has done so much for all women. 


LADIES! 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
* VEGETABLE COMPOUND * 
*.* «* ISA POSITIVE CURE*.*. * 


Fer all of these Painful Complaints and 
* © Weaknesses seo commen te our best * * 
*,* , * FEMALE POPULATION.* ,*, * 

If WILL CURE ENTIRELY THE WORST FORx oF Fr- 


Cuanrcsporlirs *©* « *®* 2 ®* »@ * 
* Ir WILL DISSOLVE AND EXPEL TUMORS FROM THE 
UrErvus IX AN EARLY STAGE OF DEVELOPHENT. Tus 
TEXDENCT TOCANCEROUS HUMORS THERE ISCEECKED 
VERY SPEEDILY BYiTsuss. g © » * « * 
* Ir nemoves Farmrrxess, Fuarc tency, pestnors 
ALL CRAVING FOR STIMULANTS, AND RELIEVES W Eak- 
Wess oF THE Stomace. It cunes BLoatine, Hzap- 
acuz, Nexyous Prosraartion, CumERAL Dear, 
Dxpnesst2N AND IxDIGRSTION. e s e 
* Tuat reecine oF Beantne Down, cavstne Pam, 
Wrileut anpD BacKacus, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY 
CURED BY ITs USE. g © «9 * 5 * g ® 
* Pr WILL AT ALL TIMES AND UNDER ALL CIRCUM- 
STANCES ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE Laws THAT 
GOVERN THE FEMALE SYSTEM. gg * 5 * 
* gag-its puRposs 1s SOLELY ror rue Leorfimare 
HEALING OF DISEASE AND THE RELIEF OF PAIN, AND 
THaT IT pogs ALL it cLAIMs To Do, THOUSANDS oy 
LADIES CAN GLADLY TESTIFY.“G@B , * «| 
** For THz curnz or Kipner Complawrs m 
EITHER SEX THIS REMEDY & UNSURPASSED. * 
* LYDIA bd PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COMPOUND is 
at Lyun, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for 5. 
by all druggists. Sent by mai 5 postage paid, in form 
of Pills or Losenges on receipt c* price as above. Mra, 
Pinkham’s “Guide to Health” will be mailed free to any 
Lady sending stamp. Letters 
. should be o without LYDIA E. PINKTIAW'S 
Constipation, and 


of the Liver. Seentseperbox. * , * « 








“MARYLAND, MY MARYLAND.” 


*** “Pretty wives, 
Lovely daughters and noble men.” 


** My farm lies in a rather low and mias- 
matic situation, and 

**My wife !” 

* Who?” 

** Was a very pretty blonde!” 

Twenty years ago became 

** Sallow!” 

** Hollow-eyed!” 

** Withered and aged!” 

Before her time, from 

‘* Malaria] vapors, though she made no 
particular complaint, not Seing of the 
grumpy kind, yet causing me great un- 
easiness. 

“A short time ago I purchased your 
remedy for one of the children, who had 
a very severe attack cf biliouaness, and it 
occurred to me that the remedy might 


help my wife, as I found that our little 
girl, upon recovery had 
“Lost!” 


** Her sallowness, and looked as fresh as 
a new-blown daisy. Well, the story is 
soon told. My wife, to-day, has gained 
her old-time beauty with compound in- 
terest, and is now as handzome a matron 
(if I do say it myself) us can be found in 
the coun Y: which is noted for pretty 
women. nd I have only Hop Bitters to 
thank for it. 

** The dear creature ju~t looked over my 
shoulder, and says, ‘1 can flatter equal to 
the days of our courtship,’ and that reminds 
me there might be more pretty wives if 
my brother farme:s would do as I have 
done.” 

Hoping you may long be spared to do 
good, I thankfully remain, 

C. L. JAMES. 

BELTSVILLE, Prince George Co., Md., t 

May 26th, 1883. 


G2" None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white iabel. Sbun -, the vile, pois- 
onous stuff with “Hop” or“ Hops’ in th ir name 


GOooD VEWS 
DIES 











motherly face of the Massachusetts woman | eo? 
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JUST READY: 


HXARKNESS'S FIRST GREEK BOOK. 


REVISED AND REWRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR. 

Designed especially to accompany ALLEN-HADLEY’S GREEK GRAMMAR, with 

references also to Goodwin’s and Crosby’s Greek Grammars- 

Professor Harkneses’s First Greek Book, first published in 1860, has L- Be widely used since then 
in the leading classical schools of the countey. In its revised form it will be gladly welcomed by 
classical teachers, acd will more than ma a the enviao position It has so long eld. The new 
edition retains all the essential and valuable features of the old, together with numvrous additions 
and modifications suggested by the most approved present methods of classical instruction. 

Introductory price, $1.05. 


Single copy mailed to any teacher of Greek on receipt of introductory price 
Descriptive Educational Catalogue, containing full Nat of Latin and Greek ‘text. books, sent to 
any teacher udon application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


NEW BOOKS: 


WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


By E. E. WHITE, A. M., LL. D, 


2 Not simply a Manual of af exmmgetions tot 
terials to be wu by the teacher in th 
A COMPLETE 


instruction of 
ND PRACTICALGUIDE. INDISPENSIBLE TD weer TEACHER OF ARITHMET, 


but an exhaustive work containing the mg. 
mary c number. 


Sample copy and Introduction price, 60 





IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


Made easy and attractive by DIAGRAMS. 


Introduction Price, $1.00. - - * 
The seapecetinn of 8 of this complete and full system of 


IRISH, for several y 
and effective method of | of represen: 
of a sentence, but as a practical 

sentences of that most popular gra mmar ( 
The parsi 


Mailing Price, $1.2; 
has occupied the author, } 


The work is now offered to the pu lic, not only as furnishing a simp, 
to the eye the relation an 


both 
ing is also fully indicated by a simple and novel method of notation. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati & New Yo 


d djependence of the several 
since all the diff Cult 


tions) have been most completely analyz 


ARTHUR COOPER, 
WM BOKER, Agents. 





ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


For Schools, Colleges and General Readers, 12mo ; 420 pages. 
By JEROME WALKER, M.D., 
Lecturer on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene in the Central School, Brooklyn, Senior Physician 
to the Seaside Home for Children, Coney Island, Etc. 

The size of type and the color of paper have been ad with the advice ry Dr. C. R. Agnew 
J well known oculist. Other eminent specia’ ript and press of the 
hapters on the Nervous System, Sight, Hearing, the Voice and ergences, ao Ot it may justly be claimed 
tha there is here a better presentation of these importent subjects than Ran be found in any other school 
mertod i Copious selections from noted authors illustrative of various interesting subjects, have been 
sorted in the rhe The These and the a foot actes add rer materially to the attractiveness and 
value of the wor'! The subject of Alcohol and Narcotics is treated with sufficient fullness and in conformity 

with the p a of the | hysicians sade physiologists of the present time. 
“ This book is endorsed by such eminent ‘authorities as B. pg Agnew, M.D., Prof. John H. Packard 
M.D., Prof. Prank H. Hamilton, M.D, Prof. C. L. Ferd Ga Armor, M.D., "and by teachers and the 

press generally so far as they have had phe Ly to veuaieiee the book. 


Wholesale Price, $1.20. Introduction Price, $1. Price by mail for Examination, 
#1.00. Frice for Introduction in Exchange for a S d-Hand Book, 60 cts. 


A. LOVELEL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 


OWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


#IONROE’S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
WONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

WONROE’S Reading Charts. | 
Susiness-Standard Copy-Bouoks} PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
SOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature.) 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |15 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 











—-THE-- 


Prang Educational Co. 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
‘ RANG’S po TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 


EDUCATIO 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTOR 
PRANG’ ES AND 


15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. LOR-CHART FO PRIMARY ED 
aie ies OF THE COLOR-SENSE. Adopt- 

by Boston School Board. 
Manufacturers of 


"MEGee eor coli teans, 


Dealers in Scientific dul tus and Materials. 
tor Crtalosue and 
7 Park St.. Boston. 


16 Astor Place, 
NEW YORE. 

















NEW BOOKS FOR NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS. |- 





ADOPTED BY THE BOARD, NOY. 19. 
BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READER:S Nos. 1, 2, 3,4 & 5. 
BARNES’ POPULAR DRAWING. Freehand, Perspective and Mechanica), 


MONTEITH’S BOYS’ and GIRLS’ ATLAS. 
Consisting of written exercises for class work, as required by the manual for the 6th, 7) 


and 8th Grammar, and Ist Primary Grades. 


COBBETT’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with Waters’ Notes. 
** The only one to be used with advantage in teaching English.”"—RiIcHARD GRANT WHITE. 


BARNES’ NEW 


By Joseph Ficklen. 


ARITHMETICS. 
Elementary, Practical, ( Part 1) and National. (Complete.) 


ticu 


An of the above named books will be on the list for 1885, Send to the Agent for further par. 


A. S. BARNES &CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William St., N. Y. 
H. C. CAMP, Agent for New York City and vicinity. 





THE TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D 


Containing a Treatise upon the Discipline of the School and other 
Papers upon the Teacher’s qualification and work. 


A New and Enlarged Edition of this valuable work has just been issued. 
In this book the author has presented the results of thirty-years of successful 


experience in the school-room. 


It will be found a work of special value to young 


teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 
Price, $1.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price.’ 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





The P’ aug Kd 
Something New for School Entertainments! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
-THE-— 


NEW DIALOGUES. 
By C. M. BARROW. 


Comspining 27 new dialogues written expressly 
for this work. 


They will be found to be highly instructive as 
well as entertaining. They are eiaaiee to Inter- 
mediate, Grammar, and High Schools. 


1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price, 50 cents. 


We have also a yl a new edition, with 
valuable additions, of 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
By SAMUEL W. MASON 
Supervisor of Boston Schools. 

1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price, 40 cents. 
pt AS Ot py sent by mail, postage paid, 

Please send for our catalogue of books for 
School Entertainments. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


som: | “ THE PIANO TEACHER'S IDEAL.” 
The New Musical 


CURRICULUM 


By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 
“A Perfect Instruction Book.” 


This work is the culmination of long years of labor 
and Pesan ‘devoted to its mitinats tection by 
ek Se in its pres- 

a Sou yh is bepend | all doubt the 


_BEST WORK OF TTS KIND 


issued for the purpose 
Sere tunic woes it aaa fail | to pe of seat eat 


joe hay ky —- 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHAIA, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy 
Grffiin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoel Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, 
Baub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely oor er so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as ht be learned otherwise 
easily and sae agg eas one eet —, 

Virgil, Ocsar 
pha er Livy, Hoe fiad Gaye ag 

nd Xen = VE pmo ~ each, $2.2 
and Progressive Laté 
mar; adapted to the Interlincar Serine of Ulaasios, 








Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Sehed! Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


G2” Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


CHEAP EDITIONS 


or 
RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
COMPLETE WIIH ALL THE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


MODERN PAINTERS. 5 vols, bound in two 
vols. 12mo, cloth, 00, 


STONES OF Y RICE, 3 vols, bound in one vol. 
12mo, cloth, $1.5 


SEVEN LAMPS a ARCHITECTURE. 
12mo, clotn, 5Oc. 


SESA EA N P. i 
lvol, 





a 


le BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


t5 Astor Place, New York. 
Va ogue of Ruskin’s Works, 51 vols,, free by mail 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


For Sale by all Book and Music Dealers: 





Improved Geographical & Historical Cards 
200 CARDS and 1o00 IMPORTANT POINTS in EACH SET. 
Cover the Whole Field of Geography and U. 8. History. 
A GRAND SUCCESS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS. 
Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our Liberal Terms, 





MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


So Greeting. “The 1 newest book for H1cH 
ms nd SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES and 
SEMINARIES. 82 ngs of the highest 
charaeter, both in words aud music, exercises 
and goltesgine. By L. O. Emerson. 60cts., $6 
per doz. 

Other well-known and very successful books 
for High Schools are : Welcome Chorus, W. 58. 
Tilden ; High School. Choir, Emerson & Tilden 
— ae Lag w. Oo. ume, © Price of 

h of the three books, $1, or $9 per doz. Also 
High Sehoot "Book o Leslie, 75 
cts.. or #6 pes per doz., an “ lic School Hym- 
nal, by Irvin « Emerson, 40 cts 40 cts., or $3.60 per doz. 


Children’s S and mgs and How to Sing 

them, Re new: west book for Common ScH 
Tomlins. In two editions. 

School Raition has Me ts only, ona costs 


ets., or $3 per doz. 
songs and accom ments, and costs 75 cts. 
ages. ~ 


songs of 
Arg Ng 
Robin and Wh pce btlt chon cts., or $5 
per doz. ST TYomr 

Gems for Little Singers. te - charm- 


book for 
Primary 


Schools and tens, with pic- 
tures, —— Panett Ag and sw r music. E. U. 
Emerson & 


4 Gertrude Swayne. . 30 ets., or $3 per 
04. 
Mailed for the Retail Price. , 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS, H. DITSON & 0O., 867 Broadway. N. Y¥. 


=i MONEY. 


ational Banks.” 1700 


on reverse of 
































FREEMAN & RIDDLE, South Charleston, Ohio. 
The judgment of t 
A REVOLUTION nearly every ® 
and Territory, 
trated and Educational Magazines, W 
Awake, Our Little Men and Wemen, 
school read- 
ne ie | IN SCHOOL READING. 
which these 
magazines are being introduced in place of the 
ing, is a matter of astonishment even to the publi 
Specimen copies sent FREE forexamination Adi 


BEST TEACHERS 
on record in favor of Lethrep’s Pepular Ili 
Babyland, as the very best obtainable matter 
rapidity with 
fashioned reading-books, or for supplementary 
D. LOTHROP & Co., Bestonu, Naw 


“|BUY THE BEST, 


But don’t buy until you have seen 


STANFORD'S CELEBRATED 


WALL - MAPS. 


Size 52x60 inches. 
IMPORTED ONLY BY US. 


We also have an excellent list of helpful Scied 
tific Books. Send for circular. 


HARRIS & ROGERS, 
13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


- 
NOUTE.—Teachers wish positions tions will do wel 
co eekly to BOSTON teat a, ASENC Ta 


Place, 
TEACHERS ae 
The Piot neat xe istory of / Americ 


cae Farm as Stock Cyclopedia 





t follo® 

ie 

400 Engrece 

1234 pages. Elegant s re 
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